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ALL  ABOUT  UZZIEL 


Fancy  having  an  ancestor  named  Uzziel !  Where  did  he  get  such 
a  name?  Was  it  chosen  by  his  mother  or  his  father,  or  was  he  perhaps 
named  for  some  other  Uzziel,  the  doctor  or  preacher  or  a  neighbor? 
Were  our  ancestors  such  godly  folk  that  they  picked  probably  the  ugli¬ 
est  name  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  6:  18-22)  for  their  son,  or  did  the  name 
have  other  than  a  religious  significance  for  them? 

Why  couldn't  our  ancestor  have  been  more  vocal?  We  know  so 
little  about  them,  and  much  of  that  is  subject  to  dispute.  Take  for 
instance  the  pronunciation  of  his  name.  I  always  heard  it  called 
Uzzi'el,  but  the  pronouncing  Bible  lists  it  as  Uz'ziel  (short  u).  What 
did  Uzziel's  folks  call  it?  Did  he  have  a  nickname?  What  could  it 
have  been?  And  then  who  was  his  mother,  was  it  Abigail  or  Abial? 
And  was  his  wife  Wealthy  Pettis  or  her  sister  Experience?  What  was 
his  exact  relationship  to  our  other  ancestor,  Solomon  I,  was  he  a  full 
or  a  half  brother?  I  have  tried  to  find  out  the  answers. 

For  information  I  have  had  the  Family  Bible  of  my  grandfather, 
together  with  numerous  clippings,  letters  and  notes  accumulated  by  the 
family  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Other  items  have  come  from  var¬ 
ious  libraries  and  from  stories  told  by  my  father.  I  set  them  down  here¬ 
with,  for  whatever  they're  worth,  before  they  are  obscured  by  another 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Here,  then,  is  all  I  know  about  Uzziel. 
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HOME  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS 


FIRST  ROYCE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Uzziel's  name  alone  would  make  him  stand  out  in  any  genealogy. 
Besides  that,  he  is  our  first  Sullivan  County  ancestor.  He  came  from 
Connecticut,  from  Mansfield,  a  tiny  village  in  the  northeast  corner. 
What  was  his  means  of  travel?  Our  other  ancestors,  the  Gillespies, 
who  came  from  Connecticut  about  the  same  time,  are  said  to  have  trav¬ 
elled  first  to  New  York  City,  then  up  the  Hudson  in  a  boat  and  thence 
to  Sullivan  by  the  Coshecton  Turnpike,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Fami 
ly  legend  has  it  that  the  Royces  came  by  covered  wagon,  accompanied 
by  the  Pettis  family,  who  went  on  to  Missouri  and  there  founded  Pettis 
County.  But  Quinlan  in  his  history  of  Sullivan  County  states  that  in 
1800  the  ox-sled  was  the  only  practicable  means  of  transportation.  By 
either  means,  those  last  forty  miles  would  have  been  a  pretty  rigorous 
trip. 


The  Coshecton  Turnpike  had  been  cut  thru  "the  wilderness"  in 
1795,  by  a  man  named  Ananias  Sackett  (Sackett's  Pond).  It  was  first 
built  from  Newburgh  to  Monticello,  then  on  for  another  three  miles  to 
"West  Settlement",  and  still  later  to  Coshecton  on  the  Delaware  River 
"through  the  farm  of  Oran  Royce".  More  than  a  hundred  years  later  it 
was  still  uphill  and  downdale,  where  the  surveyors  had  sighted  across 
from  ridge  to  ridge,  and  was  ankle-deep  in  Sullivan's  red  dust  in  sum¬ 
mer,  mud  in  spring,  and  full  of  drifted  snow  in  winter,  with  thank-you- 
ma'ams  on  every  slope  to  run  off  the  rain  (and  to  "rest  the  horses"). 
Probably  a  century  earlier  it  was  no  more  than  a  track  through  the  trees, 
with  the  rocks  blasted  out  of  the  way.  But  by  whatever  road,  and  what¬ 
ever  conveyance,  Uzziel  arrived  in  Monticello  in  1804  with  his  wife 
and  children,  the  youngest,  Milton,  a  child  of  three  years. 

The  Sullivan  County  historian,  Edward  Quinlan,  says: 

"in  1802  Uzziel  Royce  started  from  Mansfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  intending  to  go  to  the  Susquehanna  River  with  his  family.  He  had 
heard  much  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  that  region,  and  regarded  the 
Susquehanna  valley  as  the  land  of  promise  and  prosperity.  On  his  way 
he  stopped  at  Newburgh,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  desti¬ 
nation.  Work  on  the  Newbrugh  and  Coshecton  Turnpike  has  been  com¬ 
menced  and  everyone  who  had  taken  stock  in  that  concern  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  to  the  value  of  the  country  through  which  the  road  would  pass. 
Mr.  Royce  was  convinced  it  would  be  better  to  locate  on  land  which 
would  soon  increase  in  value,  and  where  he  would  soon  have  an  outlet 
to  market  than  to  go  one  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  woods.  He  came 
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to  Thompson  (Town  of  Thompson)  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nathan  Kinne,  and  cleared  the  farm  since  owned  by  John 
C.  Holley.  His  removal  to  the  town  was  important  as  it  led  to  the 
settlement  here  of  Thomas,  Solomon,  Roderick  and  Cholbe  Royce,  who 
were  his  kinsmen  and  among  the  esteemed  residents  of  the  county.  On 
the  23rd  of  May,  1833,  Uzziel  Royce  died  on  the  place  where  he  set¬ 
tled  in  1802*  One  of  the  local  public  journals  of  that  time  paid  a 
handsome  tribute  to  his  memory". 

The  place  where  Uzziel  bought  land  was  then  known  as  Thomp¬ 
son's  Settlement,  or  West  Settlement,  later  Maplewood.  It  was  about 
three  miles  west  of  Monticello  on  the  Turnpike,  and  the  house  was  still 
standing  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  But  other  than  that  it  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  I  am  not  now  able  to  identify  it.  Nephew 
Solomon  (II)  lived  next  door,  and  the  two  families  went  back  and  forth 
to  Monticello  by  notched  trees  (according  to  Sara  Kerr). 

HIS  FAMILY: 

Facts  about  Uzziel 's  life  are  few.  I  am  still  puzzled  as  to  which 
of  the  "daughters  of  Joshua  Pettis"  was  his  wife,  Wealthy  or  Experience. 
Father  and  Aunt  May  often  expressed  the  same  doubt,  which  I'm  sure 
sprang,  as  does  mine,  from  a  visit  to  the  Monticello  cemetery.  I  will 
try  to  marshall  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 

PRO  (and  not  much  pro  at  that): 

(1)  Grandpa  lists  Wealthy  as  his  grandmother  in  his  family 
Bible.  The  Bible  bears  the  printing  date  of  1866,  forty- 
five  years  after  Wealthy's  death,  twenty-eight  after 
Experience 's . 

(2)  Where  did  Grandpa  get  the  idea  that  Wealthy  was  his 
grandmother?  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 

or  was  it  one  of  the  things  he  might  have  wanted  to  check 
on  with  his  father,  but  never  did?  His  father  died  when 
Grandpa  was  forty-two,  but  perhaps  the  two  families 
saw  little  of  each  other  except  their  weekly  meeting  at 
church  -  the  four  miles  between  the  two  households  was 
surely  a  deterrent  to  easy  communication.  Even  within 
my  memory  Grandpa  only  went  to  "the  Valley"  on 

*  NOTE:  FAMILY  LEGEND  HAS  IT  THAT  MILTON  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  SULLIVAN  AT  THE 
AGE  OF  THREE.  AS  HIS  BIRTHDAY  IS  GIVEN  IN  THE  BIBLE  AS  FEB.  22,  1801,  THIS 
MAKES  IT  1804  AND  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  DISPARITY  BETWEEN  QUINLAN  (1802)  AND 
OTHER  RECORDS,  FOR  THE  ARRIVAL  IN  SULLIVAN. 
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"creamery  days",  and  frequently  got  his  mail  just  once 
a  week.  Yet  surely  he  knew  who  his  own  grandmother 
was!  Or  did  he  consider  it  not  too  important? 

CON  (and  there's  lots  of  this): 

(1 )  Experience,  not  Wealthy,  lies  next  to  Uzziel  in  the 
graveyard.  Order  I.  to  r.  is: 

Eunice  Anne,  James  II  (infant),  Experience,  Uzziel, 
Fanny,  Unidentified,  Margarette,  James  (infant). 
Experience  (daughter).  Wealthy. 

(2)  While  the  legend  on  Experience's  grave  is  hard  to  read, 

I  believe  it  says,  "Wife  of  Uzziel".  Wealthy's  stone, 
however,  reads,  "In  memory  of  Wealthy,  widow  of 

A - ?  Royce,  and  daughter  of  Joshua  Pettis,  who 

died  Feb.  21 ,  1  821 ,  aged  about  60  years".  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  list  of  the  graves  in  Grandma's  handwrit¬ 
ing,  made  years  ago  when  the  carvings  were  presumably 
much  more  decipherable,  which  calls  her  Wealthy 
Aspinwall.*  The  fact  that  Wealthy  is  listed  as  "widow" 
suggests  that  in  the  migration  to  New  York  state,  she, 
a  single  woman,  may  have  come  along  to  be  with  her 
sister.  She  must  have  been  born  about  1761  ,  making  her 
five  years  older  than  Experience.  It  seems  strange, 
though,  that  at  the  time  of  her  death,  her  sister  didn't 
know  her  exact  age. 

(3)  Consider  these  dates: 


Date  of  Wealthy's  death  1821 

Date  of  Experience's  death  1838 

Date  of  Uzziel ‘s  death  1833 

Date  of  Grandpa's  birth  1832 


How  could  he  have  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  grandparents,  who  were  dead  by  the  time  he  was  six 
years  old? 

What  do  you  think?  I'll  bet  a  nickel  that  Grandpa  didn't  know 
who  his  grandmother  was.  I  vote  for  Experience.  (For  answer  to  this 
puzzle,  see  Appendix  I) 

NOTE:  THE  NAME  ASPINWALL  IS  A  GENUINE  ONE  FROM  MANSFIELD,  WHERE  TO 
THIS  DAY  THE  "PRINCE  ASPINWALL  HOUSE"  CAN  BE  SEEN. 
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CHILDREN  OF  UZZIEL  AND 
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(Not  in  order  of  their  birth) 

Milton,  "next  to  last  child"  -  b.  2/22/1801,  Conn.,  D.  6/12/1874, 
at  Bethel,  buried  at  Bethel,  "Old  Cemetery". 

"Capt"  Oran,  born  Conn.,  1796,  d.  Monticello,  m.  Effie  Sheets,  no 
children.  Sara  Gully  has  his  will. 

Peletiah,  b.  10/9/1798,  Conn.,  d.  Maplewood,  11/8/1876,  buried 
Monticello,  Main  St.  cemetery  with  wife  Catharine  Fulton, 
dau.  Esther  R.  Moore,  Ellen  J.  R.  Fayerweather,  Nancy  M.  R., 
Ruth  A.  R.  (Two  sons,  James  and  J.  II,  buried  in  row  with  Uzziel). 
My  father  used  to  mention  often  his  thankfulness  that  he  wasn't 
named  after  "Uncle  Peletiah". 

Joshua  Pettis,  b.  Conn.,  died  Maplewood,  wife  Eunice  Anne,  and 

two  infant  daughters,  Fanny  and  Margarette,  buried  in  same  row 
as  Uzziel . 

Christopher  Lewis,  b.  Conn.,  died  Maplewood,  referred  to  in  Quinlan 
as  Lewis  Royce. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  b.  in  Thompson  (town  of),  d.  1889,  Bethel,  (must 
have  been  the  last  child,  others  born  in  Conn.)  This  was  "Uncle 
Chaim",  remembered  very  well  by  my  father  and  mother,  who  said 
he  tramped  the  roads  rain  or  shine  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm  - 
a  "character". 

Experience,  b.  Conn.,  d.  Dec.  1825,  "aged  34  years",  nicknamed 
"Speedy"  (or  was  that  the  older  Experience's  nickname?) 

Margaret,  listed  by  Aunt  May  only  (I  doubt  her  existence). 

Quinlan  mentions  Uzziel  as  a  Baptist,  but  his  grandparents  James  I 
and  Mehitable  Arnold  were  listed  as  original  members  of  the  Second  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  records  in  Mansfield  Library,  and  Will  Brundage 
so  records  Uzziel  and  his  brother  Solomon,  when  he  visited  Mansfield  in 
1905. 

Uzziel  died  on  May  23,  1833,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  next  to  St.  John  Church  in  Monti  cel  lo,  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  amongst  the  old  graves. 
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HIS  KINSMEN 


Uzziel  came  to  New  York  "followed  by  his  kinsmen". 

Other  Royce  graves  in  the  St.  John  Cemetery  are  those  of  Uzziel's 
nephews,  presumably  the  sons  of  his  older  brother  Solomon,  or  of  his 
half-brother  James,  whom  he  left  behind  in  Connecticut.  To  us  the  most 
important  was  Solomon,  Jr.,  who  also  became  our  ancestor,  but  Quinlan 
labels  them  all  as  "highly  esteemed  residents  of  the  county".  All  are 
buried  in  or  close  to  Solomon's  plot,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  high 
well-marked  stone. 

Next  to  Solomon  is  his  brother,  "Doct".  Thomas  Royce,  "who 
died  a  victim  of  his  profession",  with  his  wife,  Sophia  Greenstead.  Far¬ 
ther  on  are  "Doct.  "  Roderick  and  two  of  his  wives,  Eleanor  Melissa  and 
Julia  Margarette,  while  a  third  one,  Orpha  G.,  lies  in  the  newer  part 
of  the  cemetery.  At  the  bottom  of  Roderick's  stone  is  the  epitaph  of  his 
twelve-year-old  son,  Roderick  B.  Evidently  Roderick's  wives  were  more 
numerous  than  his  children.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  anything 
about  "Col."  Cholbe,  except  that  he  was  still  living  in  1857,  because 
in  that  year  Quinlan  says  that  "a  high  wind  blew  away  his  cowshed.  " 
Another  member  of  this  generation  was  Chaffee,  whom  I  confused  with 
Cholbe  until  I  learned  that  one  of  the  villages  in  the  Town  of  Mansfield 
is  Chaffeevi  I  le,  which  makes  me  believe  that  he  was  bona  fide  member 
of  the  tribe. 

HIS  ANCESTORS 
I  Generation  in  America 

Uzziel  was  the  great-great-great-grandson  of  Robert  Royce,  who 
came  from  England  probably  1631  in  the  ship  "Francis".  One  history 
states  that  he  had  married  in  Marlock  Co.,  Somerset,  on  June  4,  1634, 
Mary  Sims  of  Long  Sutton,  Somerset.  Another  says  that  he  was  in  Boston 
in  1631  ,  and  that  his  wife's  name  was  Elisabeth.  In  another  book  I  read 
that  his  will  left  420  pounds  to  his  wife  Elisabeth,  and  mentioned  five 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Still  another  states  that  his  widow  Mary  died 
in  1693.  So  I  think  we  may  assume  that  his  wife  was  either  Mary  or#Elisa- 
beth,  or  perhaps  both,  tho'  not  simultaneously.  A  shoemaker  by  trade, 
he  was  made  a  freeman  in  1634,  in  1639  was  among  those  disarmed  for 
support  of  the  Wheelwright  and  Hutchinson  theologies.  Evidently  a  man 
of  independent  thought.  Whether  because  of  this  or  not,  he  removed  to 
Stratford  in  1644  and  was  there  until  1657,  when  he  moved  to  New  London. 
He  served  as  constable  in  1660,  was  representative  to  the  General  Court 
in  1662,  was  selectman  in  1663  and  again  in  1667-8.  His  name  appears 
on  the  minister's  rate  list  in  1664,  when  his  "valuation"  was  163  pounds. 
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In  1666  he  was  paid  a  bill  of  15  pounds"  for  Dyet  of  the  Minister".  On 
February  25,  1667  he  was  chosen  by  vote  to  keep  the  ordinary  (inn)  and 
was  freed  from  military  service,  presumably  because  of  age.  He  resided 
on  Post  Hill,  where  the  town  granted  him  a  house  lot,  and  he  purchased 
two  other  house  lots  besides  various  farms.  He  died  in  1676  either  in 
New  London  or  Wallingford,  leaving  a  small  gratuity  to  each  of  the 
churches  in  New  London,  Norwich  and  Wallingford  as  a  memorial  of 
his  "great  affection  and  good  will"  for  the  ministry  and  churches  with 
which  his  family  had  been  connected. 

CHILDREN  OF  ROBERT  RQYCE 

Genealogy  of  S.  E.  N.  Y.  states  that  "His  first  wife  Elizabeth 
was  probably  the  mother  of  his  children",  three  of  whom  are  recorded  in 
Boston  under  the  name  Rice.  After  his  settlement  in  New  London,  the 
name  appears  as  Royce.  Children  recorded  in  Boston: 

Joshua,  b.  April  14,  1637  -  no  further  records,  probably  d.  y. 

Nathaniel,  b.  April  1,  1639,  d.  Feb.  8,  1726.  Had  rank  of 
"Ensign",  had  four  wives) . 

Patience,  b.  April  1 ,  1642,  died  one  week  old. 

Those  recorded  in  New  London: 

Jonathan,  m.  Deborah  Caulkins,  sister  of  John  (below) 

Nehemiah,  m.  Hannah  Morgan 

Samuel,  d.  1711,  another  "Ensign". 

Isaac,  m.  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Ruth,  m.  John  Lathrop  (1)  and  Dolittle  (2) 

Sarah,  m.  John  Caulkins,  d.  Norwich  A Aay  1,  1711,  "aged  77". 

All  the  sons  except  Jonathan  settled  in  Wallingford.  "Robert 
Royce  probably  had  a  second  wife,  as  his  widow  Mary  is  spoken  of  in 
1688."  (Could  her  name  have  been  M.  Eliz?) 

History  of  Wallingford,  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  (1870)  says:  Among 
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the  first  planters  in  Wallingford  were  Isaac  Royce  and  Nehemiah  Royce, 
who  appeared  in  1671  .  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Joseph  and  Robert  were 
also  there  soon  after,  all  of  whom  had  families  and  are  believed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Robert  Royce  who  was  at  Stratford  in  1644.  (Where's  Jona¬ 
than  ?) 

II  Generation  in  America  -  Jonathan 

"Jonathan  Royce,  the  Norwich  proprietor,  died  in  1689.  Nine 
of  his  ten  children  were  living  at  this  time.  "  He  married  June  1660, 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Ann  Caulkins,  b.  March  18,  1643-4 
(that  makes  her  17  years  old)  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Children: 


Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  1662 


Hannah,  b.  Apr.  1671 


John,  b.  Sept.  9,  1663 


Abigail,  b.  Apr.  1673 


Sarah,  b.  Oct.  1665 


Jonathan,  b.  Aug.  1678 


Abigail,  d.  y. 


Deborah,  b.  Aug.  10,  1680 


Ruth,  b.  April  1669 


Daniel,  b.  Aug.  19,  1682 


"After  the  second  generation,  the  name  of  Royce  disappeared 
from  the  roll  of  Norwich  inhabitants." 


Jonathan's  widow,  Deborah  m.  (2)  Woodward  of  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Ill  Generation  -  John  (First  in  Mansfield) 

Continuing  to  quote  from  GHSENY,  John,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Deborah,  born  in  Norwich  Sept.  9,  1663,  m.  Sarah  Perigo  Nov.  9, 
1683,  "this  being  his  twentieth  birthday"  (Sept.?  Nov.?)  He  was  an 
early  settler  in  Windham.  He  was  among  the  petitioners  for  and  original 
grantees  of  the  town  of  Mansfield.  He  was  in  Wi I lamantic  in  1686  and 
before  1702  was  located  in  Mansfield  where  four  of  his  ten  children  were 
born. 


Dorothy,  b.  Feb.  14,  1702  Benejah,  b.  1708 

Daniel,  b.  May  17,  1703  Patina  (said  to  have 

borne  an  i  I  legit,  child) 

The  other  six  were  presumably  born  before  he  came  to  Mansfield, 
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between  1683  and  1702.  Among  them  was  James,  born  probably  in 
Windham. 

John  held  the  rank  of  seargeant  in  the  Train  Band,  a  group  of  volun¬ 
teers  that  formed  the  militia.  He  died  Mar.  29,  1724,  and  his  grave  may 
be  seen  in  Mansfield  Cemetery  (near  the  little  brick  Library),  left  front 
corner.  Daughter  Dorothy  is  buried  nearby. 

IV  Generation  -  James 

James,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Perigo  Royce,  was  probably  born 
in  Windham,  died  Jan.  6,  1766  in  Mansfield.  He  married  in  Mansfield 
March  21  ,  1716,  Mehitable,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Arnold,  born 
May  18,  1694  in  Norwich,  died  March  15,  1756  in  Mansfield.  Chil¬ 
dren: 


John,  b.  Feb.  23,  1717  Mehitable,  b.  Oct.  5,  1728 

Ann,  b.  Jan.  21,  1719  David,  b.  May  8,  1730 

James,  b.  Feb.  24,  1722  Sarah,  b.  Feb.  23,  1732 

Mary,  b.  Aug.  20,  1724 

James  and  Mehitable  were  among  the  founders  of  the  II  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Mansfield. 

V  GENERATION  -  James  II 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Grandfather  of  us  all  -  twice  our  grand¬ 
father,  in  fact,  our  lusty  old  ancestor  James  Royce  II,  born  in  Mansfield 
Feb.  24,  1722,  the  second  son  of  his  parents  James  and  Mehitable.  He 

was  thrice  married,  the  first  time  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  and  Abi¬ 

gail  Utley  Scripture,  who  was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  May  1,  1722. 
The  date  of  the  wedding  was  Dec.  10,  1742,  which  would  make  them 
both  twenty  years  of  age.  They  had  three  children,  the  first  born  eight 
and  one-half  months  after  the  marriage.  Two  others  followed  at  lengthen 
ing  intervals,  then  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  Abigail  died,  perhaps  in 
child-birth.  This  left  James  with  three  small  children,  the  oldest  not 
yet  seven,  and  no  housekeeper,  a  situation  he  was  quick  to  remedy.  On 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  his  first  marriage,  he  provided  at  once  both  a 
stepmother  and  a  little  half-brother  for  his  children.  He  married  Abial 
Chamberlin,  daughter  of  Joseph  Chamberlin  of  Willington,  who  bore 
our  grandfather  Solomon  a  scant  six  months  later.  Seven  other  children 
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followed,  including  our  other  grandfather,  Uzziel,  the  last  in  1768, 
and  on  May  15,  1771  poor  Abial,  worn  out,  I'm  afraid,  like  her  prede¬ 
cessor,  Abigail  with  so  much  child-bearing,  passed  away  leaving  be¬ 
hind  her  eight  children,  the  oldest  short  of  nineteen,  the  youngest  not 
yet  three,  besides  three  grown  step-children.  Again  James  lost  no  time 
in  getting  to  the  altar.  On  the  twelfth  of  November  following  he  took 
unto  his  bosom  the  "Widow  Rachel  Dimock".  Of  this  union,  no  children 
are  recorded.  I  do  not  have  the  date  of  James'  death. 

Children  of  James  II  and  Abigail  Scripture: 

Abigail,  b.  Aug.  27,  1743 

Zerviah  (girl)  b.  Mar.  9,  1745  (II  Samuel,  18:2) 

James  III,  b.  Jan.  14,  1747,  d.  Jul.  14,  1835,  m.  Feb.  19, 
1772,  Eunice  Heath 

Children  of  James  II  and  Abial  Chamberlin: 

Solomon,  b.  June  7,  1 752 
Abial,  b.  Aug.  22,  1753 
Mehitable,  b.  Sept.  8,  1756 
Uzziel,  b.  Aug.  4,  1 758 
Anne,  b.  Apr.  3,  1760 
Dinah,  b.  June  30,  1763 
Lois,  bv  Jan  25,  1765 
Joseph  Chamberlin,  b.  Jul.  16,  1768 
VI  Generation  -  Uzziel 

This  brings  us  back  to  Uzziel,  the  fourth  child  and  second  son  of 
James  II  and  Abial.  Considerable  discussion  went  on  in  my  father's 
generation  as  to  whether  Solomon  and  Uzziel  were  brothers  or  half- 
brothers,  since  it  was  known  that  James  had  two  wives  (three,  really). 
The  above  dates,  quoted  from  Genealogical  Tables  of  S.E.  New  York 
and  confirmed  elsewhere,  seem  to  resolve  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 
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You  will  recall  that  Uzziel  came  to  Sullivan  County  "followed  by 
his  kinsman"  Solomon.  This  Solomon  was  not  his  brother,  but  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  Solomon  Royce  and  Lydia  Atwood  (says  so  on  his  gravestone). 
Hence  we  have  the  somewhat  confusing  situation  of  the  descendents  of 
two  of  James'  sons  living  in  and  around  Monticel  lo,  and  two  lines  of  des¬ 
cent  to  fol low. 

HIS  DESCENDANTS 

VII  Generation  -  Milton  and  Solomon  Jr. 

First  the  paternal  line:  I  have  already  listed  Uzziel 's  children, 
and  you  will  remember  that  the  "next  to  last"  v/as  Milton.  A  history  of 
Sullivan  County  families  has  this  to  say  about  him:  "Milton  Royce  was 
a  native  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  when  a  boy  of  three  years  came  to 
Sullivan  County  with  his  parents  Uzziel  and  Wealthy  Pettis  Royce.  The 
family  came  to  this  county  in  1804  and  located  in  the  town  of  Thompson 
on  the  Turnpike  three  miles  west  of  Monti  cello  ("Maplewood").  The  old 
house  still  stands  where  he  (Uzziel)  lived  and  in  which  he  died  about 
1840  (actually  1833.)  Milton  Royce  was  a  farmer  and  was  next  to  the 
youngest  in  a  large  family,  none  of  whom  are  now  living  (1895,  time  of 
printing.)  The  last  one,  Joseph  Chamberlin  Royce,  died  about  1889." 

Milton  was  reared  on  the  farm  at  Maplewood.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  (1828)  he  married  Esther  Tibbets,  daughter  of  Obediah 
and  Margaret  deKay  Tibbets,  mentioned  in  Quinlan  as  already  settled 
in  Sullivan  County  in  1807.  The  deKays  kept  a  tavern  on  the  Turnpike, 
probably  near  or  in  the  village  of  Bethel,  and  their  wonderful  bread, 
baked  in  a  brick  oven,  made  the  inn  a  popular  stopping-off  place  for 
travellers  going  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  River.  At  first  the  young 
couple,  Milton  and  Esther,  lived  in  Monticel  lo,  where  Milton  taught 
school  and  where  their  first  child,  Margaret  Experience,  was  born  (anoth¬ 
er  argument  for  Experience  as  U's  wife!)  However,  the  Tibbetses,  who 
had  large  holdings,  gave  their  daughter  fifty  acres  as  a  wedding  present, 
and  sometime  after  1829  they  built  a  log  cabin  on  that  land,  because 
their  next  child,  another  girl,  is  mentioned  in  the  Family  Bible  as  having 
been  born  "at  White  Lake",  in  1830.  The  log  cabin  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  "Old  House  Spring".  How  many  times  in  my  childhood  have  I 
stopped  there  to  get  a  drink  out  of  a  burdock-leaf  cup  -  but  no  trace  of 
the  cabin  remained.  Nevertheless  it  always  seemed  very  real  to  my 
imagination,  mostly  on  account  of  the  "Bear  Story"  with  which  my  father 
regaled  his  children,  and  with  which  he  was  no  doubt  equally  indoctri¬ 
nated  by  his  father,  who  must  have  been  a  very  small  boy  at  the  time. 
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When  they  lived  in  the  log  cabin,  they  had  sheep  in  a  log  barn. 

One  night  in  the  dead  of  winter  they  heard  the  sheep  bleating.  Grabbing 
his  gun,  and  with  his  son  "Pettis"  tagging  after,  Milton  went  out  to  invest¬ 
igate.  There  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  was  a  bear .  They  fired  several  shots 
into  the  darkness,  but  only  succeeded  in  scaring  the  bear  away.  The 
next  morning  they  found  his  bloody  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  trailed  him 
over  the  pasture,  up  the  hill,  across  the  brook  and  into  the  West  Mea¬ 
dow,  where  he  lay  behind  a  stone  wall  wounded  (Grandpa  always  called 
it  wownded) .  They  dragged  him  to  the  Three  Trees,  which  are  there  to 
this  day,  two  huge  maples  and  an  oak,  where  they  strung  him  up  and 
skinned  him  —  "and  the  next  morning  they  had  bear  meat  for  breakfast!" 

You  can  see  from  this  story  that  the  Old  House  Spring  was  in  a 
remote  spot.  Even  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  being  actively 
farmed,  it  was  'way  down  in  the  pasture,  far  from  the  road,  and  today 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  farm  roads  nor  fields  kept  down  by  pasturage 
and  tillage,  it  seems  even  more  remote.  The  spring,  which  used  to  be 
kept  dug  out  and  walled  up,  is  now  just  a  mass  of  elderberry  bushes. 
Imagine  poor  little  Esther  Tibbets  living  and  bearing  four  children  in 
such  an  isolated  spot.  She  was  a  real  pioneer  woman  -  and  only  three 
generations  removed  from  me! 

It's  interesting  (but  extremely  unsatisfactory)  to  speculate  on  what 
life  was  like  in  that  household,  so  far  from  neighbors  and  friends.  Did 
Esther  go  home  to  her  mother  to  have  her  babies,  or  did  one  of  her  four 
sisters  come  to  stay  with  her?  How  did  they  make  do  in  any  emergency, 
for  that  matter?  I  suppose  she  did  her  cooking  over  an  open  hearth,  and 
washed  her  clothes  with  water  dipped  from  the  spring.  It  must  have  been 
a  rigorous  life,  down  there  amidst  the  rocks.  Esther  was  not  long  to  sur¬ 
vive  it.  After  ten  years  of  marriage  and  five  children,  she  died,  April 
26,  1838,  "aged  31".  Sara  Gully  has  her  picture,  a  little,  plump  woman 
like  many  of  her  descendants. 

Another  point  for  speculation  is  how  our  forefathers  with  their 
primitive  agricultural  machinery  were  able  to  wrest  a  living  from  the 
rocky  soil  of  Sullivan  County.  One  cash  crop  that  Milton  had  was  the 
hemlock  bark  which  he  sold  to  the'tannery  in  Mongaup  Valley.  The 
logs  were  stripped  right  where  they  fell,  and  left  to  rot.  They  were  still 
lying  there  in  a  state  of  partial  disintegration  when  we  as  children  drove 
the  cattle  to  the  White  Lake  Brook  for  water,  a  mute  testimonial  to  the 
wastefulness  of  man,  but  they  are  long  since  returned  to  the  soil.  What¬ 
ever  his  sources  of  income,  Milton  must  have  prospered,  for  he  was  able  to 
to  add  to  his  acreage  and  to  build  a  house  and  a  big  barn  on  top  of  the 
hill  along  the  road  (First  crossroad  east  of  White  Lake  between  Route  1  7B 
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and  the  road  from  North  White  Lake  to  Liberty.)  Our  cousin  Ruth  Doyle 
Moore  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  her  grandmother.  Grandpa's 
youngest  sister,  was  "the  only  one  not  born  in  the  Log  Cabin."  This 
according  to  Grandpa,  who  told  it  to  Ruth  himself.  Hence  the  house 
must  have  been  built  and  occupied  before  Esther's  death.  A  deed  has 
just  come  to  light,  dated  April  12,  1834,  transferring  to  "Esther  Tibbits, 
wife  of  Milton  Royce"  fifty  acres  of  "Farm  Lot  128"  by  her  parents, 

Obadiah  and  Margaret  Tibbits,  for  a  consideration  of  $350.  Milton 
doesn't  figure  in  the  deed  at  all,  but  where  did  Esther  get  $350  if  not 
from  her  husband  and  why  didn't  they  buy  it  jointly?  Had  Esther  gotten 
a  windfall  from  some  relative?  Did  Milton  not  "get  along  with"  his 
father-in-law?  All  we  have  in  answer  to  this  is  the  deed  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  this  fifty  acres  is  the  site  of  the  new  house,  but  not  the  fifty 
acres  that  include  the  Old  House  Spring.  Obadiah,  incidentally,  signed 
with  a  shaky  hand,  but  Margaret  made  her  mark. 

This  purchase  would  point  to  the  house  being  built  around  1835 
or  six.  We  don't  have  the  birth  date  of  Esther's  youngest  child,  but 
presumably  it  was  one  of  these  years,  which  tallies  in  with  Grandpa's 
statement  that  she  wasn't  born  in  the  Log  Cabin. 

In  re  the  sale  of  hemlock  bark,  there  is  still  extant  a  "Bark  Contract", 
dated  April  8,  1861,  in  which  Joseph  C.  Royce  ("Uncle  Chaim")  sells 
fifty  acres  of  hemlock  bark  to  Joseph  Pinckney,  Jr.  for  $450.  Witnessed 
by  Oran  Royce.  Evidently  the  market  for  bark  was  good  and  the  price 
high. 

After  the  death  of  Esther,  Milton  married  Abigail  Hait  of  West¬ 
chester  County  (Hartsdale).  He  died  June  12,  1874  and  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  Esther  in  the  "old"  Bethel  Cemetery,  n.  w.  corner.  The  history 
book  says  Abigail  survived  him  by  twelve  years  and  is  also  buried  at  Bethel, 
but  1  didn't  find  her  grave.  Perhaps  it's  unmarked.  (For  Milton's  will, 
see  Appendix  1 1) 

Children  of  Milton  and  Esther  Royce: 

Margaret  Experience  b.  May  2,  1829 

Charlotte  Amelia  Dec.  2,  1830 

Joshua  Pettis,  May  9,  1832 

Phoebe  Melissa,  Aug.  26,  1833 

Sarah  Augusta,  (no  date  in  Bible,  prob.  1835-6) 
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VII  Generation  continued  -  Maternal  Line  -  Solomon  Jr. 

Now  for  Milton's  cousin,  Solomon  Jr.,  who  while  in  a  parallel 
generation  was  twenty-three  years  older,  being  an  elder  son  of  an  elder 
brother,  while  Milton  was  next  to  youngest  of  a  younger  brother.  He 
was  born  February  27,  1778  in  Mansfield  Conn.,  died  May  23,  1859  in 
Monticello.  Prior  to  his  following  his  Uncle  Uzziel  to  Sullivan,  Solo¬ 
mon  resided  for  a  time  in  Norwich,  where  he  studied  surveying  and  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Nancy  Billings,  daughter  of  the 
sea  captain  Alpheus  Billings,  who  was  born  Dec.  15,  1784  and  died 
Oct.  18,  1847.  Quinlan  says  "About  1800  he  came  to  Sullivan  as  a 
surveyor  and  his  name  appears  on  all  the  original  deeds  to  land  in  a 
large  section.  (See  Appendix  III).  On  Nov.  4,  1802  he  married  Miss 
Billings  and  in  1804  he  bought  a  lot  next  to  Uzziel's  and  commenced 
clearing  it.  He  continued  as  a  surveyor  and  farmer,  but  his  property 
remained  small  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced 
speculating  in  land  and  soon  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  Like 
all  the  first  settlers  of  his  name,  he  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  of  his  neighbors."  The  "handsome  fortune"  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  superiority  of  his  tombstone  over  the  other  Royces.  He 
built  "The  Inn"  in  Monticello  (then  known  as  the  "Mansion  House") 
which  is  still  the  only  hotel  in  that  town.  It  was  later  owned  by  Solomon 
W.  Royce  (See  Appendix  IV).  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children, 
ten  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eighth  child  (seventh  son), 
Edward  Griswold,  was  the  father  of  my  paternal  grandmother,  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Royce. 

Children  of  Solomon  Jr.  and  Nancy  Billings: 

Alpheus  Billings,  b.  Aug.  18,  1803  in  Conn. 

James  Fanning,  b.  May  10,  1805  in  Monticello 
Charles  Benjamin,  b.  Mar.  12,  1807 
A  son,  b.  June  1 809 

Thomas  Tillotson,  b.  Apr.  6,  1810,  d.  July  14,  1811 
Thomas  Tillotson,  b.  Apr.  1812 
Margaret  Ann,  b.  Nov.  26,  1814,  m.  Moses  Bush 
Edward  Griswold,  b.  Feb.  3,  1817 
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Isaac  Belknap,  b.  Apr.  8,  1819,  m.  Hannah  LeRoy  (d.  3/9/95) 

Nathaniel  Atwood,  b.  Apr.  1,  1821 

Twin  Girls,  Nov.  22,  1822,  d.y. 

Stephen  Wheeler,  b.  1824 

"All  settled  in  Orange  and  Sullivan  Counties  except  Thomas  T. 
and  James  F.,  who  settled  in  Michigan".  (Quinlan) 

And  now.  Gentle  Reader,  if  you  are  puzzled  over  this  profusion 
of  Royces,  it's  no  more  than  I  have  been.  I  still  don't  know  exactly  who 
Uzziel's  children  were,  nor  how  many.  One  Sullivan  County  history  says 
there  were  ten.  Around  Civil  War  times  there  were  so  many  Royces  a- 
round  Monticello  that  it's  impossible  at  this  date  to  sort  them  out.  What 
seems  strange  is  that  so  many  of  that  generation  had  no  sons,  or  died 
childless.  When  the  family  lived  in  Connecticut  they  had  boys,  dozens 
of  them.  When  they  moved  over  into  New  York  State  they  had  girls 
or  no  children  at  all.  (See  will  of  Oran  Royce,  Appendix  V).  Several 
of  them  lie  in  the  graveyards  surrounded  by  their  daughters.  The  name 
of  Royce  has  faded  out.  (See  Appendix  XI). 

But  as  they  come  closer  to  us  in  time  we  know  more  about  them 
as  individuals  and  they  become  more  interesting.  Let  us  then  consider  the 

VIII  GENERATION 

Joshua  Pettis  Royce  and  his  second  cousin 

Edward  Griswold  Royce,  destined  to  become  his  father-in-law. 

Since  Edward  Griswold  was  fifteen  years  older,  let  us  consider 
him  first.  He  was  born,  as  noted  above,  February  3,  1817,  and  lived 
his  whole  life  out  between  Monticello  and  Callicoon  on  the  Delaware 
River,  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  miles.  In  1842  he  married  Mary 
Elizabeth  Embler.  Her  obituary  states  that  she  was  born  in  "The  Plains" 
in  neighboring  Ulster  County,  October  29,  1820,  the  daughter  of  John 
M.  G.  Embler  and  Sarah  Titus,  "a  Quakeress",  who  later  moved  to 
"West  Settlement".  Their  union  produced  three  children,  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Sarah  E.  Royce,  born  December  4,  1842  on  her  grandfather 
Solomon  Royce's  farm  at  West  Settlement;  Charles  Howard,  born  either 
in  Bethel  or  Callicoon  on  June  13,  1844;  and  Edward,  who  died  of 
measles  on  his  way  to  the  Union  Army  in  1863. 
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Poor  Edward  Griswold  died  young  too.  Grandma's  obituary  says 
he  died  in  Callicoon  "in  the  fifties".  Actually  it  was  February  2,  1848. 
Sara  Gully  has  a  photograph  of  him,  wrapped  in  shawl  in  the  manner 
of  those  times.  Nevertheless  it  gives  an  air  of  frailty  to  him,  and  the 
fact  that  he  died  in  the  dead  of  winter  suggests  pneumonia  or  a  kindred 
disease.  Now  Great-Grandma  was  left  with  three  tiny  children.  What 
did  she  do  to  maintain  herself?  She  brought  her  husband's  body  back 
to  Monticello  where  it  lies  in  the  St.  John  Cemetery,  but  did  she  move 
in  with  her  folks?  What  else  was  left  to  a  widow  with  three  babies? 

It's  too  bad  more  of  our  ancestors  didn't  keep  a  diary. 

In  1857,  when  her  eldest  was  fifteen  years  old,  she  remarried. 

Her  husband  was  Orrie  Dann  of  Sackett  Lake,  and  by  him  she  had  three 
daughters,  Great-Aunts  Mattie  (Mrs.  John  G.  Miller,  Bloomingburgh), 
Nellie  (Mrs.  Northrup  Kinne,  Maplewood)  and  Ida,  (first  Mrs.  Howard 
Patten,  Newburgh,  later  Mrs.  John  Rutherford).  Grandma  Dann,  as  we 
called  her,  often  visited  my  grandparents,  and  I  remember  her  vivdidly, 
for  she  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-two.  She  was  quite  a  pretty  old 
lady,  taller  than  Grandma,  who  was  tiny,  with  a  sweet  placid  demeanor. 
She  was  thought  to  be  "nothing  like"  her  daughter.  She  died  March  25, 
1913.  Her  obituary  says  that  nine  grandchildren  and  fourteen  great¬ 
grandchildren  survive  her. 

Her  only  son,  Charles  Howard,  must  have  been  my  father's  boyhood 
hero,  whose  namesake  he  was.  Father  resembled  his  uncle  too,  having 
the  same  shaped  forehead  and  long,  high-arched  nose  that  we  see  in 
several  of  his  descendants.  Uncle  Howard  went  off  to  join  the  57th  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteers  shortly  after  war  was  declared.  He  was  twice  wound¬ 
ed  (see  letter.  Appendix  VI),  once  severely,  when  a  bullet  ripped  open 
his  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow  with  permanent  crippling  results.  He  was 
promoted  to  Major  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  must  have  been  a  dashing 
figure  in  his  uniform,  just  short  of  six  feet,  a  mop  of  dark  hair,  handle¬ 
bar  mustache  with  sideburns.  After  the  war  he  studied  law  at  Columbia 
Law  School  in  Washington  and  practiced  in  Monticello.  In  1869  President 
Grant  sent  him  to  "Prague,  capital  of  Bohemia"  as  consul.  He  returned 
in  1871  to  marry  Marietta  Hamilton  Bushnell  of  Monticello,  but  went  back 
to  his  post  to  complete  five  years  of  duty,  once  entertaining  General 
Sherman  himself.  Back  in  Monticello  he  again  practiced  law,  served 
as  Clerk  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  held  important  positions 
in  the  Masonic  Order.  He  fathered  two  daughters,  Lily  (Mrs.  Delbert 
Sherwood)  and  Marietta,  ("Winnie",  Mrs.  Elting  Breed).  Cancer  of  the 
face  took  him  off  on  July  9th,  1903.  His  obituary  says  he  was  a  "strong 
Republican"  and  "high  in  Masonry".  One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Masons  escorted  his  body  to  the  grave.  You  can  easily  see  how  he  could 
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have  been  an  object  of  hero  worship  to  his  nephew. 

IX  GENERATION  -  Maternal  Line 

His  sister,  Sarah  Elisabeth  (our  grandmother)  was  as  withdrawn 
as  Uncle  Howard  was  outgoing.  Perhaps  that  was  partly  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  her  early  life,  but  I  think  she  was  little  and  timid 
like  her  father  looks  in  that  photograph,  all  tucked  up  in  his  shawl. 
However,  she  had  her  moments  of  warmth  (See  love  letter.  Appendix 
VII),  which  brings  us  back  to  Uzziel's  line  again,  for  on  May  7,  1862 
she,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Uzziel,  was  married  to  her  second  cous¬ 
in  once  removed,  Joshua  Pettis  Royce,  a  grandson  of  Uzziel. 

Pettis,  as  he  was  called,  was  born  in  the  log  cabin  by  the  Old 
House  Spring  on  May  9th,  1832.  Thus  he  was  ten  years  older  than  his 
fair  bride,  who  was  twenty  to  his  thirty.  They  were  married  in  Middle- 
town  and  took  a  wedding  trip  to  New  York.  We  have  their  marriage 
announcement  (see  note  on  loveletter.  Appendix  VII),  and  their  pic¬ 
ture,  taken  in  New  York.  She  is  wearing  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  roses 
and  a  veil,  tied  with  a  bow  under  her  chin.  Her  coat  is  in  the  style 
known  as  a  pelisse,  while  the  skirt  of  her  brown  silk  dress  extends 
beneath  it.  (Sara  Gully  still  has  the  dress.)  She  could  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  called  pretty,  but  her  costume  is.  Grandpa 
stands  behind  her,  his  arm  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  in  his  velvet- 
collared  frock  coat  with  his  high  silk  Abe- Lincoln-style  hat  at  his 
elbow.  Around  his  neck  is  some  kind  of  a  ribbon  which  curves  down  to 
his  vest  pocket.  Did  gentlemen  wear  their  watches  that  way  in  1862? 
His  upper  lip  is  bare,  but  his  chin  is  covered  with  whiskers  just  as  he 
looked  when  we  were  children. 

Grandpa  had  gotten  acquainted  with  Grandma  through  his 
youngest  sister,  Sarah  Augusta.  The  two  Sarah  Royces  attended  the 
Monticello  Academy.  An  old  catalog  of  the  school  lists  them  both. 
When  Grandpa  went  to  pick  up  Sister  Sarah  he  met  Cousin  Sarah. 

But  it  was  not  love  at  first  sight,  for  after  that  Grandpa  started  out  to 
see  the  world  and  got  as  far  as  Fidelity,  III.  Several  letters  from  him 
are  extant,  some  of  them  addressed  to  his  "Kind  Parents".  In  them  he 
tells  how  he  made  a  living,  at  first  by  teaching  school  (I  don't  see 
how  he  could  have,  he  was  a  terrible  speller!)  and  later  by  selling 
reapers  and  farm  machinery.  (Commission  on  reaper,  $10)  He  bought 
a  "horse  and  sulky"  for  $170,  harness  $18.  His  letters  are  mostly  about 
the  price  of  wheat  and  corn  and  things  interesting  to  a  farm  boy,  but 
in  one  of  them  he  tells  of  hearing  a  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate. 

Though  brought  up  to  be  a  good  Democrat,  he  switched  to  Lincoln. 
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Independently  of  him  his  father  back  home  had  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

He  returned  home  when  war  was  declared,  but  didn't  enlist. 
Instead  he  paid  someone  to  go  for  him,  which  was  permitted.  Mother 
said  he  paid  $50,  but  I  have  read  that  $300  was  the  going  price.  I 
suppose  he  felt  that  food  was  as  much  needed  as  bullets.  He  bought 
the  farm  from  his  father  and  sisters  and  with  "Lizzie"  settled  down 
there  for  the  next  fifty-two  years. 

He  and  Grandma  had  four  children: 

Caroline,  b.  May  12,  1863,  d.  June  20,  1926,  m. 

Edgar  B.  Merritt 

Charles  Howard,  b.  May  10,  1866,  d.  Aug.  5,  1921,  m. 

Nina  Barney 

Milton  Tibbits,  b.  July  27,  1868,  d.  Oct.  17,  1893 
of  typhoid 

Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  12,  1878,  d.  Nov.  16,  1947 
(Aunt  May) 

Sometime  after  his  marriage  Grandpa  bought  his  Family  Bible  - 
it  was  published  in  1866,  the  year  he  had  a  son  to  carry  on  the  name. 

In  it  he  wrote  one  page  (listing  Wealthy  Pettis  as  his  grandmother!) 
but  he  never  got  around  to  filling  in  the  other  pages.  The  book  came 
to  me  as  oldest  grandchild,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  it  up  to  date  (For 
copy  of  pages,  see  Appendix  VIII).  It  is  a  handsome  volume,  leather 
bound,  goldtooled  and  with  a  fine  brass  clasp,  one  any  family  could 
be  proud  of. 

Grandpa  was  able  to  increase  his  holdings.  Indeed,  even  before 
he  bought  out  his  father  and  sisters  he'd  purchased  in  1860  from  his 
father  the  north  half  of  the  adjoining  "Farm  Lot  ^129",  which  includes 
the  field  where  the  Three  Trees  stand  (where  they  skinned  the  bear). 

For  this  he  paid  $500.  In  1863  he'd  also  bought  the  south  half  of  Lot 
129  from  the  Tillotson  heirs,  including  Aunt  Mary  Gillespie's  minor  son 
Howard,  for  $242.  This  part  includes  a  long  stretch  of  the  White  Lake 
brook  and  the  Pine  Knoll.  It  gave  him  a  solid  block  of  some  200  acres. 
Evidently  he  borrowed  money  from  his  brother-in-law  to  pay  for  these 
various  parcels,  for  we  have  a  Quit  Claim  from  Howard  Royce  dated 
1885  relinquishing  claim  to  the  land  in  consideration  of  $4000. 
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The  family  were  always  staunch  supporters  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  other  public  institutions.  Family  prayers  in  the  evening 
was  an  invariable  custom.  Grandpa  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many, 
many  years  as  his  records  show.  From  our  point  of  view  they  led  a 
frugal  and  restricted  life,  pumping  by  hand  all  the  water  for  barn  and 
house,  except  for  what  fell  on  the  roof  and  ran  into  the  cistern,  from 
two  wells,  milking  a  large  herd,  washing  on  a  washboard,  etc.  But 
as  Hope  Holway  points  out  in  her  family  book,  they  never  considered 
themselves  poor  folks.  Even  though  they  worked  long  hours,  they  had 
the  best  of  everything  to  eat,  enough  to  wear,  good  horses  to  drive  and 
various  diversions  such  as  the  Monticello  Fair,  church  festivities  and 
the  like.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  life  and  fairly  prosperous,  for 
they  never  "took  in"  summer  boarders  as  many  of  the  other  farmers  did. 

In  1900  in  the  dead  of  winter  their  house  caught  fire  and  burned 
to  the  ground.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  ashes  were  cold  they  started  build¬ 
ing  another  on  the  same  foundations,  with  Father  and  Uncle  Edd  Merritt 
laboring  mightily  on  it  -  particularly  Uncle  Edd.  This  house  included 
a  bathroom  with  built-in  tin  tub,  supplied  with  water  from  the  roof. 

In  dry  summers  its  use  became  quite  limited. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  lived  in  the  "new  house"  until  1914, 
when  the  horse  Grandpa  was  driving  to  "the  Valley"  got  frightened  by 
one  of  those  new-fangled  automobiles  and  bolted,  throwing  Grandpa 
from  the  buggy  and  breaking  his  ribs  which  punctured  his  lungs,  result¬ 
ing  in  his  death.  Grandpa  was  eighty-two  years  old.  Grandma  went 
to  live  with  Aunt  Carrie  and  survived  him  by  six  years.  On  the  last 
day  of  1920  she  died.  Both  are  buried  in  the  "new"  cemetery  at  Bethel. 

A  few  years  before  that  she  was  so  near  to  death's  door  that  her 
obituary  was  published  in  the  "Watchman".  On  being  shown  it  she 
remarked,  "Well,  that's  good,  now  I  can  correct  any  mistakes  before 
it's  published  the  next  time." 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  one  of  the  few  couples  who  lived 
to  celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  This  was  quite  a  splen¬ 
did  affair,  with  all  the  family  present  except  Grandma's  mother.  Grand¬ 
ma  Dann  who  was  too  old  and  ill  to  attend.  (She  was  then  ninety-one). 
She  was  represented  by  her  sister  Mrs.  Caroline  Perry,  which  accounted 
for  four  generations  present.  Grandma  was  still  small  enough  to  wear 
her  wedding  dress,  the  brown  taffeta  with  tiny  figures  of  ivory  and 
cerise.  Dozens  of  friends  and  relatives  and  neighbors,  recipients  of 
invitations  printed  in  gold,  called  all  afternoon  and  evening,  some  of 
them  bringing  lovely  golden  presents.  There  were  five  $2  1/2  gold 
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pieces,  which  Grandpa  gave  to  his  five  grandchildren.  I  still  have  mine. 

Of  their  children  Caroline,  the  oldest,  married  a  White  Lake  bo/, 
Edgar  Bennett  Merritt,  one  of  the  nicest  men  that  ever  lived.  They 
lived  all  their  lives  in  Hartsdale,  New  York.  They  had  one  child,  Sara 
Royce,  who  married  Henry  Gully,  whom  she'd  met  in  New  York  while 
she  was  doing  graduate  work  at  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  Gullys  had 
three  children,  Joanne,  Henry  Royce  and  Stewart  Edgar,  who  are  in 
their  turn  raising  a  flock  of  children.  (See  Appendix  VIII).  Carrie  died 
in  1926,  Ed  in  March  1945. 

Younger  than  Carrie  by  three  years  was  Charles,  and  Milton  was 
two  years  younger  still,  with  May  ten  years  younger  than  that.  All 
the  children  went  to  school  at  the  little  red  schoolhouse  next  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  now  torn  down  to  widen  Route  17B.  Carrie  went  to  the 
Monticello  Academy,  and  so  did  the  two  boys,  who  then  went  on  to 
Cornell,  Milton  receiving  his  B.S.  in  1890  at  age  22  and  Charles  in 
1891  at  age  25.  Both  boys  had  taught  school  and  worked  variously  to 
maintain  themselves  but  they  had  help  from  home  too.  A  one-cent 
postcard  gives  notice  by  Milton  that  he'd  "rec'd  $26  this  27th  day  of 
April,  1887".  He  also  volunteers  the  information  that  he  was  making 
$3.00  a  week  at  the  time.  His  first  job  after  graduating  was  at  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  where  he  caught  typhoid  and  died  October  17,  1893. 

IX  Generation  -  Paternal  Line  -  Charles  Howard  Royce* 

Milton's  death  in  1893  left  Father  to  carry  on  the  family  name. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Cornell  in  1891  he  had  studied  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin,  where  he'd  obtained  a  Master's  degree  in  Agriculture. 

On  September  27,  1893  he'd  been  married  to  the  girl  he  had  taught  in 
the  little  Red  School,  Nina  Barney  of  Mongaup  Valley.  The  bride  wore 
an  ivory  wool  dress  trimmed  with  matching  grosgrain  ribbon,  a  puff  of 
curly  bangs  extending  from  under  her  veil.  I  don't  think  they  had  a 
wedding  trip,  but  went  straight  to  their  new  home  at  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  where  Father's  job  was  to  manage  "Fox  Meadow",  then  a  farm 
belonging  to  a  man  named  Butler,  now  a  subdivision  filled  with  houses. 

At  Fox  Meadow  were  born  their  first  three  children,  Mary  Gillespie, 
Esther  Tibbitts  and  a  boy  named  Milton  Pettis.  When  Milton  was  six 
weeks  old,  they  moved  to  Rhinecliff,  some  ninety  miles  up  the  Hudson, 
where  Father  had  a  similar  job  on  a  much  larger  estate,  "Ellerslie",  owned 

*  IT  IS  A  CONFUSING  FACT  THAT  FATHER  WAS  THE  TENTH  GENERATION  IN  HIS 
MOTHER’S  LINE  OF  ROYCES,  AND  THE  NINTH  IN  HIS  FATHER’S.  SEE  FAMILY  TREE, 
APPENDIX  IX. 
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by  J.  P.  Morton,  once  Governor  of  New  York  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  Ellerslie  was  born  their  fourth  child,  Elisabeth 
Hurd,  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  January  11,  1900. 

When  Elisabeth  was  three  years  old.  Father,  tempted  by  a  big 
increase  in  salary,  moved  his  family  to  another  big  farm  at  Danville, 
Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna,  but  this  didn't  work  out.  Father  had  malar¬ 
ia  so  badly,  caused  by  mosquitoes  from  an  old  canal  that  ran  through 
the  town,  that  he  was  forced  back  to  the  dry  air  of  Sullivan  County  to 
recuperate. 

He  later  held  similar  positions  at  Bala,  Pa.,  where  he  worked  for 
a  delightful  family  named  Roberts;  at  Smithville  Flats  in  central  New 
York;  and  at  Lake  Forest,  ll|.  Prior  to  the  last-named  post  he  had 
bought  a  farm  at  Ithaca  (1909),  right  under  the  shadow  of  his  beloved 
Alma  Mater,  and  had  a  go  at  farming  for  himself.  But  he  lacked  capital 
and  so  many  years  of  running  rich  men's  farms  where  money  was  no  ob¬ 
ject  had  made  him  impatient  of  skimpy  measures.  So  he  went  to  Arcady 
Farm,  a  big  dairy  farm  with  an  extensive  milk  route  in  Chicago.  His 
family  he  left  behind  in  Ithaca  on  account  of  the  school  situation. 

This  arrangement  surely  must  have  worked  hardship  both  for  Father,  who 
was  so  fond  of  his  children,  and  for  Mother,  left  behind  to  struggle 
with  a  teen-age  family  all  alone.  For  three  years  he  was  home  only 
at  Christmas  and  for  a  period  in  the  summer.  One  of  these  summers 
we  were  invited  by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  Arthur  Meeker  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  to  come  out  and  visit,  probably  with  the  idea  of  enticing  us  to 
stay  so  that  Father  would  be  happier  in  his  work  and  stay  on  indefinitely. 
We  had  a  nice  house  to  live  in  and  six  collie  pups  to  play  with,  but 
the  high  school  was  still  too  many  miles  in  one  direction  and  the  grade 
school  too  many  in  the  other,  so  at  summer's  end  we  went  home.  Our 
parents  certainly  put  the  good  of  their  children  ahead  of  all  else. 

In  1912  Father  was  offered  another  position  at  Waddington  Farm, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  now  Oglebay  Park.  This  was  the  most  important 
post  he'd  had.  He  once  said  that  the  only  place  he'd  managed  where 
the  books  showed  a  profit  was  Arcady  Farm,  whereas  at  Waddington  it 
was  just  the  reverse,  the  farm  cost  the  owner,  Earl  Oglebay,  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  quite  a  sum  in  those  days.  It  was  2000  acres  in  extent 
and  raised  Guernsey  cattle  (Father's  specialty  -  to  him  all  other  breeds 
were  "just  cow"),  hackney  and  Suffolk  horses,  Rambouillet  sheep  and 
other  blooded  stock.  It  had  extensive  orchards  and  vineyards  and  em¬ 
ployed  dozens  of  men. 

After  four  years  of  life  in  this  strenuous  atmosphere  another  job 
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came  his  way  which  offered  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  Ithaca,  always 
a  delightful  idea  in  itself  to  Father.  Late  in  1915  he  became  Professor 
Royce  of  the  Agricultural  College  Extension  Department,  and  the  old 
brick  house  once  more  became  our  home.  This  also  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  farming  on  his  own  again  and  of  doing  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
to  do,  establishing  a  small  Guernsey  herd  (whose  calves  he  named 
after  the  weeds  and  bushes  (Lady  Teasel,  Viburnum,  etc!). 

Up  until  1915  we'd  been  a  strictly  horse-and-buggy  family. 

Just  before  he  left  Waddington,  Father  bought  his  first  car,  a  "Tin 
Lizzie".  He  and  Milton  drove  it  home  in  triumph  from  Wheeling,  and 
Father,  seeing  that  he  had  an  excellent  albeit  youthful  chauffeur, 
decided  that  we  would  all  go  call  on  the  Speidels,  who  had  the  next 
farm  up  the  road.  Arriving  at  their  farm  road,  we  found  the  gate  closed, 
but  Milton  couldn't  remember  how  to  stop  the  car,  so  we  crashed  right 
through.  This  had  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  good  old  Ford,  we  had 
it  for  years.  All  of  us  children  learned  to  drive  on  it. 

Mother  often  remarked,  "The  Royces  are  always  late,"  (a  trait 
which  continues  into  the  present).  Father  was  no  exception.  His 
travels  for  the  College  left  him  only  the  weekends  to  "farm  it",  so  he 
was  always  reluctant  to  leave,  come  Sunday  afternoon,  and  would 
wait  till  he  heard  "The  Diamond"  whistle  for  Stratton  Crossing,  some 
three  miles  up  the  valley.  Then  he  would  jump  into  the  Ford  and  take 
the  shortest  cut  for  the  station  down  the  "back  road".  He  wasn't  at 
all  fazed  if  he  didn't  get  across  the  tracks  before  the  train  pulled  into 
the  station  -  he  merely  climbed  aboard  on  the  wrong  side  and  bought 
his  ticket  on  the  train. 

This  kind  of  life  had  its  hazards,  but  there  were  others  too.  In 
1920  a  big  storm  wrecked  the  silo.  The  next  year  Father  and  Milton 
undertook  to  replace  it.  Father  fell  from  the  scaffolding  across  a  stone 
abutment  of  the  barn  and  broke  several  ribs,  puncturing  his  lungs.  He 
died  as  his  father  had  before  him,  drowned  in  his  own  blood.  He  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Inlet  Valley  Cemetery  on  August  5,  1921 . 

Father  had  a  strong  streak  of  originality  in  him,  best  exempli¬ 
fied  in  his  choice  of  names  for  various  possessions.  He  called  the  farm 
"Weediwold",  for  that's  what  it  was  when  he  bought  it  -  a  mass  of 
weeds  and  the  much-detested  sumac.  Amidst  our  {eers  he  dubbed  a 
mule  colt  "Soon"  because  he  said  that  meant  "ear  long".  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  not  only  the  impact  on  us  of  his  inventions,  but  to  like  figur¬ 
ing  them  out  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Possessed  as  he  was  of  a  creative 
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imagination,  he  was  a  children's  story-teller  par  excel  lence.  When 
we  were  small,  all  he  had  to  do  was  open  his  mouth  and  the  tales  about 
Line-Back  and  Double-stripe,  the  two  chipmunks,  or  Strong-Paws  and 
Weak-Paws,  the  rabbits,  would  pour  forth.  All  his  stories  had  strong 
moral  overtones. 

One  of  his  frequent  admonitions  to  his  children  was  "Keep  your 
eyes  peeled".  He  often  tested  us  to  find  out  if  we  were  being  as  ob¬ 
servant  as  we  should.  One  spring  day  he  looked  out  of  the  dining¬ 
room  window  and  exclaimed,  "There,  I  see  it  at  last!  I've  been  look¬ 
ing  for  it  all  spring.  "What,  what?"  we  demanded,  and  were  told, 

"Look  for  yourselves".  We  looked  and  looked  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
barn  and  the  lawn.  Finally  we  gave  up,  whereupon  he  pointed  to  a 
square  patch  of  grass  to  which  he'd  applied  some  new  fertilizer  in  the 
fall,  which  was  greener  than  the  rest  and  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
once  you  knew  what  you  were  looking  for.  We  just  weren't  keeping 
our  eyes  "peeled". 

He  took  considerable  pride  in  being  "100%  Royce",  as  he  said 
ignoring  all  the  other  lines  that  had  gone  into  his  make-up.  However 
he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  them  in  naming  his  children,  all  of  whom 
received  family  names.  He  had  gathered  together  considerable  genealo¬ 
gical  material  which  gave  me  a  start  in  preparing  this  book. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  Comedian.  His  children 
were  brought  up  with  the  notion  that  they  would  also  go  there,  and 
three  of  them  did.  I  missed  out  on  it  by  our  removal  to  Wheeling  just 
as  I  had  finished  high  school.  How  proud  he  would  have  been  that  five 
of  his  grandchildren  are  amongst  Cornell's  alumni,  as  well  as  the  daughter 
and  grandchildren  of  his  sister  Carrie.  In  fact,  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
Royces*  have  attended  Cornell,  beginning  with  Milton  Tibbitts,  Class 
of  1890.  So  did  one  man  cast  his  influence  over  his  children  and  grand- 
chi  Idren . 

So  much  then  for  Uzziel  and  his  descendents.  The  present  male 
bearers  of  the  name  are  two,  Milton  Pettis  Royce  and  his  son  Charles 
Edwin.  (See  Appendix  IX)  As  father  often  remarked,  the  name  hangs 
on  a  slender  thread. 

Aunt  May  was  the  little  tag-end  child  of  her  generation.  She 
was  fifteen  years  younger  than  her  sister  Carrie  and  twelve  years  younger 
than  Father.  She  too  was  a  product  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  but 

*  FIVE  IN-LAWS,  TOO. 
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must  not  have  been  any  bright  and  shining  light  because  in  1894  Father 
petitioned  his  parents  to  let  May,  a  shy  awkward  girl  of  sixteen,  come 
and  live  with  them,  using  as  arguments  not  only  the  better  schools  but 
the  fact  that  he  would  be  there  nightly  to  tutor  her.  Mother  offered 
the  use  of  her  piano  for  music  lessons.  This  spur  to  her  education  must 
have  had  its  effect,  for  subsequently  Aunt  May  got  her  degree  at  Oneon  - 
ta  Normal  School  and  became  a  teacher.  She  must  have  made  a  splen¬ 
did  one,  for  she  was  not  only  genuinely  fond  of  children,  but  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  her  profession.  Father  used  to  tease  her  unmercifully 
for  never  having  married,  suggesting  as  a  possible  husband  a  dull  fellow, 
"Widgin"  Phillips,  who  lived  on  a  neighboring  farm.  Finally  she  cried 
in  exasperation,  "Charlie  Royce,  I've  never  yet  seen  the  man  I'd  give 
up  teaching  school  for".  She  taught  for  many  years,  the  last  26  in  Harts- 
dale.  New  York,  living  in  Aunt  Carrie's  home.  In  1940  she  retired 
amidst  the  plaudits  and  well-wishing  of  all  with  whom  she'd  been  associ¬ 
ated. 


After  that  she  lived  during  the  winter  with  her  niece  Sara  Gully, 
doing  odd  jobs  of  baby-sitting,  often  for  long  weekends,  etc.  Lucky 
were  the  people  who  got  Aunt  May  for  sitter,  a  woman  who  not  only 
knew  just  how  to  deal  with  children,  but  was  an  excellent  housekeeper 
and  cook.  Fler  huckleberry  pie  and  "lambie-pie"  were  not  to  be  beaten, 
nor  her  wonderful  rye  bread  which  she'd  learned  how  to  make  from  her 
mother. 

Summers  she  invariably  spent  at  the  farm,  where  she  modernized 
the  house  and  tore  down  the  old  barn  so  she  could  have  a  view  of  the 
lake.  On  the  rich  soil  between  its  foundation  walls  she  had  a  garden. 

Like  any  farm-raised  girl,  she  could  turn  her  hand  to  any  task. 

She  helped  with  the  milking,  fed  the  calves  and  in  haying  season  always 
rode  the  hayrake.  She  was  a  tall  woman,  like  Grandma  Dann,  her  matern¬ 
al  grandmother,  but  unlike  Grandma,  rather  plain  of  face.  She  and 
Father  were  very  much  alike,  alert  and  vigorous  physically.  Both  loved 
out-of-door  life.  An  old  clipping  from  the  Monticello  paper  tells  how, 
when  whe  was  a  child  of  ten,  she'd  achieved  local  fame  by  catching  a 
huge  trout.  She  pulled  it  out  of  the  Delaware  River  at  Loackawaxen  on 
April  15,  1888.  It  weighed  two  pounds  and  was  seventeen  inches  long. 

Aunt  May  and  Aunt  Julia  Gillespie  were  to  us  children  what  a 
Scout  leader  often  is  to  today's  children.  Aunt  Jule  taught  us  the 
housewifely  skills.  Aunt  May  was  the  out-of-doors  leader.  Being  in 
age  about  half  way  between  us  and  our  parents,  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  us,  yet  young  enough  to  like  to  do  what  we  liked. 
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She  never  had  to  be  invited  twice  to  go  fishing  or  chase  woodchucks 
with  the  dog  Grant  or  look  for  wildf lowers  or,  if  the  weather  were 
inclement,  to  make  fudge  or  pop  corn.  When  we  were  in  Sullivan  she 
never  failed  to  take  us  to  White  Lake  for  a  swim  or  a  row  on  the  lake. 

In  fact,  I  suspect  she  made  us  the  excuse  for  doing  a  lot  of  things  she 
herself  liked  to  do. 

She  had  one  knack  that  always  puzzled  and  amazed  me  -  indeed, 
it  still  does.  She  was  always  finding  four-leaf  clovers.  She  must  have 
found  a  thousand  in  her  lifetime.  She'd  be  walking  through  the  grass 
and  stop  and  point  to  one  right  before  her.  I  once  asked  her  how  she 
did  it,  to  which  she  answered,  "They  always  seem  to  be  staring  right 
up  ar  me."  I  suppose  she  was  always  subconsciously  searching  for  them. 
However,  I've  tried  that  and  it  doesn't  work  for  me  -  it  must  be  magic, 
that's  all . 

In  August,  1939  she  staged  a  family  reunion  at  the  farm.  All  the 
descendants  of  Pettis  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Royce  were  there,  four  grand¬ 
children*  and  fourteen  great-grandchildren,  the  youngest  one  Charles 
Edwin  Royce,  the  only  male  descendant  of  the  name,  then  an  infant  of 
six  months.  Present  too  were  Aunt  Ida  Rutherford,  Grandma's  half- 
sister,  and  all  her  descendants  named  Patten;  the  "Kerr  girls".  Grandpa's 
nieces,  Charlotte,  Sarah  and  Emilie;  and  the  descendants  of  his  sister 
Sarah,  the  Moore  family  of  Roselle  Park,  New  Jersey.  Aunt  May  stowed 
all  of  us  away  in  the  house,  the  children  on  cots  in  the  attic.  She  her¬ 
self  took  off  for  a  quiet  night  at  the  Finnerans',  neighbors  for  l-don't- 
know-how-many  years.  Dinner  was  set  on  a  long  table  under  the  old 
Baldwin  apple  tree.  Uncle  Edd  entertained  the  children  with  tricks  and 
games  of  his  childhood.  Everybody  had  such  a  good  time  we  vowed 
we'd  do  it  again  soon,  but  the  time  never  came. 

Aunt  May's  active  and  fruitful  life  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  She 
died  in  her  sleep  just  after  her  sixty-ninth  birthday,  on  a  cold  bleak 
day  in  November  1947,  leaving  us  to  feel  cold  and  bleak  too  at  her 
passing. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  Grandpa's  four  sisters,  all  of  whose 
families  have  been  given  a  complete  run-down  in  Hope  Kerr  Holway's 
Family  Book.  Their  marriages  are  listed  in  the  Family  Bible  pages. 
Appendix  VIII.  In  Appendix  X  is  a  letter  more  recently  come  to  light, 
from  "Aunt  Lissie"  Brundage  to  her  father  Milton  Royce  which  seems 
amusing  and  revealing. 

NOTE:  ESTHER  ROYCE  WAITE  HAD  DIED  IN  MARCH  OF  THAT  YEAR,  S  UT  HER  HUSBAND 
AND  TWO  SONS  WERE  PRESENT. 
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A  further  note  on  Melissa:  Although  she  lived  right  across  the 
road  from  the  church,  she  was  often  late  to  service.  Old  "Griff" 

Heddy,  the  janitor,  said,  "That  Melissy  Brundage,  she'd  be  late  to 
church  even  if  she  lived  in  a  corner  of  it."  Her  main  interest  in  coming 
at  all,  according  to  Mother,  was  to  have  a  visit  with  her  sister  Charlotte. 
The  two  women  lived  about  four  miles  apart,  and  probably  had  little 
other  chance  to  see  each  other.  They  would  sit  back  in  a  corner,  their 
little  black  bonnets  nodding  as  they  whispered  all  through  the  service, 
catching  up  on  the  week's  happenings. 


As  I  review  the  family  over  this  long  period  of  years,  perhaps  I 
may  be  forgiven  if  I  venture  an  appraisal  of  the  clan  as  a  whole.  A 
bit  about  "Seargeant"  John  Royce  has  recently  turned  up:  He  was  appointed 
by  his  fellow  townsmen  as  head  of  a  committee  to  re-build  the  bridge. 

This  seems  typical  of  the  place  in  society  of  all  the  Royces  -  no  geniuses, 
no  exceptional  people,  just  good  dependable,  hard-working,  sturdily 
independent  folks  who  are  not  only  able  but  willing  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  activities  of  their  communities,  who  bring  up  their  children  to  be 
God-fearing  and  law-abiding  and  to  carry  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  parents  have  for  three  hundred  years.  Of  course,  we  may  even 
yet  have  a  President  of  the  United  States,  but  until  we  do,  we  can't  do 
better  than  to  proceed  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  those  middle-of-the- 
road  Americans,  the  "kinsmen  of  Uzziel". 


ROYCE  TOMBSTONE 


Appendix 


THE  UZZI EL-WEALTHY- EXPERIENCE  PUZZLE 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  me  after  the  early  part  of 
this  book  was  written,  and  confirms  my  guesses: 

Tulsa,  December  6,  1955 


Dear  Mary: 

I  know  you  will  be  delighted  to  receive  this  paper,  found  this 
morning  when  Clare  and  I  were  cleaning  out  the  trunk  brought  from 
Nutley.  In  it  was  an  astronomy  book  owned  by  my  Grandmother  Kerr 
...  and  in  it  was  this  paper  which  establishes  the  fact  that  you  are  the 
family's  best  surmiser  -  for  this  makes  it  conclusive  that  Experience 
was  Uzziel's  wife  and  Wealthy  her  sister  (even  though  Grandma's  spel¬ 
ling  was  a  trifle  uncertain.)  It  is  her  handwriting,  I  am  sure. 

Yours  in  the  family  cause, 
Hope  (Kerr  Holway). 


White  Lake  Nov  10  1886 

My  Grand  Parents  Uzial  and  Experience  Royce  came  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut  about  the  year  1804  when  my  Father  was  3  years  old  and 
settled  on  the  farm  now  known  as  the  Lawson  place  3  about  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  Monti cello.  Grandfather  and  Mother  had  7 
sons  and  1  daughter  their  names  were  Pettice,  Orin,  Horrace,  Lewis, 

Milton,  Pellatiah,  Chamberlin  and  Experience.  My  Grandmother  had 
one  sister  Wealthy  Pettice  that  was  their  maiden  name,  is  all  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  them.  My  Father  Milton  Royce  married  Esther  Tibbits  about 
the  year  1828.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Margaret 
Tibbitts  who  came  from  (undecipherable)  Orange  Co.  to  Bethel  Sulivan 
Co.  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  Richard  DeKay,  1/2 
mile  east  of  White  Lake. 
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Appendix  II 


MILTON  ROYCE'S  WILL 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I  Milton  Royce  of  the  town  of  Bethel 
in  the  county  of  Sullivan  and  state  of  Newyork  being  of  sound  mind 
and  memory  and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  frail  and  transitory 
life  do  therefore  make  ordain  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament.  That  is  to  say  First  after  all  my  lawful  debts  are 
paid  and  discharged  the  residue  of  my  estate  real  and  personal  I  give 
bequeath  and  dispose  of  as  follows,  to  wit.  To  my  beloved  wife  the 
use  of  six  hundred  dollars  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life  and  after 
her  death  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  of  my  chi  Idren . 

To  my  grandson  Milton  Royce  Kerr  one  hundred  dollars 
To  my  grandson  William  Milton  Brundage  fifty  dollars 
To  my  grandson  Alfred  Royce  Brundage  fifty  dollars 
To  my  granddaughter  Adalene  Brundage  twenty-five  dollars 
To  my  grandson  Milton  Royce  one  hundred  dollars 

To  my  grand  daughter  Margaret  Elizabeth  Morison  twenty-five  dollars 
To  my  grand  daughter  Ella  Sophia  Morison  twenty-five  dollars 
To  my  grand  daughter  Kate  Royce  Fletcher  one  hundred  dollars 

I  give  bequeath  and  devise  all  the  rest  residue  and  remainder  of 
my  real  and  personal  estate  to  all  my  children  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them  all  share  and  share  alike 

Likewise  I  make  constitute  and  appoint  my  son  Joshua  P.  Royce 
and  Samuel  Kerr  son  in  law  to  be  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  affixed 
my  seal  this  13th  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 


Milton  Royce 


Witnesses: 

Al  onzo  Ell  ison  ) 

Hiram  Rafe  (?)  )  of  Mongaup  Valley,  Sull.  Co.,  New  York 

Henry  C.  Lybolt  ) 


SEE  REFERENCES  ON  P.P.  28 
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NOTE:  MILTON  HAD  IN  ALL  TWENTY  GRANDCHILDREN,  OF  WHOM  PROS  ABLY  TWO  (MAY 

ROYCE,  ESTHER  FLETCHER)  WERE  YET  UNBORN  AT  TIME  THIS  WILL  WAS  DRAWN. 
WHY  DID  HE  SINGLE  OUT  EIGHT  OF  THEM  AND  LEAVE  THE  OTHER  TEN  UNMEN¬ 
TIONED?  AS  FAR  AS  THE  BOYS  ARE  CONCERNED,  IT’S  EASY  -  THEY  ALL  HAD 
EITHER  MILTON  OR  ROYCE  IN  THEIR  NAMES.  AS  FOR  THE  GIRLS,  LOOKS  AS  IF 
HE  WAS  PLAYING  FAVORITES.  THE  FIVE  KERR  GIRLS  AND  THEIR  BABY  BROTHER, 
TWO  MORISON  BOYS,  AUNT  CARRIE  AND  FATHER  (WHO  WAS  NAMED  FOR  THOSE 
OTHER  ROYCES)  ALL  GOT  THE  BRUSH-OFF.  SHAME  ON  YOU,  GREAT-GRANDPA! 

NOTE:  WHEN  I  WAS  A  LITTLE  GIRL,  THERE  WERE  THREE  "COUSINS”  AROUND  SULLIVAN 

NAMED  ELLISON.  LATER  ONE  OF  THEM,  CHARLIE,  MOVED  TO  ITHACA  AND  HIS  TWO 
BOYS,  KENNETH  AND  HIS  OLDER  BROTHER  DONALD  (KNOWN  TO  US  AS  "PIG-EARS”) 
WERE  IN  SCHOOL  WITH  US.  LATER  THEY  MOVED  TO  ERIE,  PA.,  AND  WE  LOST  CON¬ 
TACT  WITH  THEM.  I  HUNTED  HIGH  AND  LOW,  EVEN  MADE  A  TRIP  INTO  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  TO  SEE  PERRY’S  WIDOW,  TO  FIND  OUT  HOW  THEY  WERE  RELATED.  AFTER 
GIVING  UP  ON  IT,  I  ACCIDENTALLY  FOUND  THAT  THEY  WERE  RELATED  THROUGH 
ONE  OF  ESTHER  TIBBETS’S  SISTERS,  WHO  MARRIED  ALONZO,  MENTIONED  ABOVE. 
HE  WAS  THE  GRANDFATHER  OF  CORA,  CHARLIE  AND  PERRY. 
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Appendix  111 


Clipping  from  Watchman,  by  Charles  Hick,  "Historian"  of  Callicoon 


"SOLOMON  ROYCE;  Few  are  the  land  deeds  of  this  town 
(Callicoon)  that  do  not  trace  back  to  Solomon  Royce,  either  as  owner 
or  agent.  There  is  a  rule  among  lawyers  in  making  searches  of  land 
titles  in  this  and  surrounding  towns  that  when  they  reach  Solomon 
Royce  they  need  go  no  further.  The  west  part  of  Sullivan  County 
was  for  fifty  years  a  German-speaking  community  because  Solomon 
Royce  was  able  to  attract  German  immigrants  to  come  here  to  buy 
homes  from  him.  This  he  did  by  sending  his  agents  with  circulars 
printed  in  the  German  language,  setting  forth  very  good  reasons  why 
these  Germans  should  buy  land  in  Callicoon.  This  colonizing  scheme 
of  Solomon  Royce  was  highly  successful,  enabled  him  to  dispose  of 
his  land  and  brought  wealth  to  him.  Solomon  Royce  goes  down  in 
history  as  more  than  a  land  agent.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  clients  and  was  always  on  hand  to  help  out  when  a  family  he 
had  brought  in  had  exhausted  its  resources  and  faced  starvation.  Four 
of  his  sons  settled  in  Callicoon.  He  never  held  public  office,  but 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  drawn  in  this  county  after  it 
was  organized  in  1809.  His  first  wife  died  in  1847,  aged  63.  His 
second  wife  Sarah  Royce,  widow  of  John  J.  Stewart  and  relict  of 
Solomon  Royce,  died  in  1873.  Her  grave  is  some  distance  away." 
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Appendix  IV 


Clipping  from  THE  WATCHMAN  AND  DEMOCRAT,  Monticello, 
Mar.  4,  1861 

Advertisement: 


MANSION  HOUSE 
Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

The  undersigned  having  purchased  and  taken  possession  of 
this  long-established  and  well  known  hotel  will  be  happy 
to  receive  a  call  from  his  friends  and  the  public  generally 
where  they  shall  receive  courteous  treatment  and 

GOOD  FARE 

The  house  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  neatly  furn¬ 
ished  throughout  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  hotel 
in  the  country. 


THE  BAR 

is  stocked  with  the  Choicest  Liquors  and  Cigars.  Perma¬ 
nent  and  transient  boarders  and  travellers  will  be  accom¬ 
modated  on  liberal  terms. 

HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES 

kept  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 


STAGES 

leave  this  house  daily  for  New  York  via  Middletown  at 
10:00  A.M.;  for  Cochecton  at  7:00  A.M.;  Liberty  and 
Parksville  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  7:00  A.M.  Stage 
fare  received  here. 

May  23,  1861  SOLOMON  W.  ROYCE 
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Appendix  V 


WILL  OF  ORAN  ROYCE 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  Oran  Royce  of  the  Town  of 
Thompson  in  the  County  of  Sullivan  and  State  of  New  York  being  of 
sound  mind  and  Memory  do  hereby  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will 
and  testament  as  follows  "to  wit" 

First"  I  direct  my  Executors  to  pay  all  my  legal  debts  and  to  pay  my 
funeral  charges  and  erect  a  suitable  Tombstone  at  my  grave  and  to  pay 
for  the  same  out  of  any  money  or  available  property  that  I  may  own  at 
the  time  of  my  decease 

Second"  I  direct  my  Executors  to  sell  all  of  my  personal  property  and 
when  so  sold  and  the  moneys  therefor  Collected,  I  direct  them  to  set 
apart  Five  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  my  brother 
Joseph  C.  Royce  in  case  he  in  the  opinion  of  either  of  my  executors 
should  need  it  for  his  support,  and  I  do  also  direct  my  Executors  to 
collect  all  notes  or  other  obligations  of  indebtedness  when  due  belong¬ 
ing  to  me  and  do  with  the  same  as  hereinafter  mentioned 

Third"  In  case  I  should  leave  a  Widow  at  my  decease,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  her  One  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  Executors 
within  One  year  from  my  decease  in  lieu  of  her  legal  thirds  of  my 
property  and  providing  she  consent  thereto  in  writing 

Fourth"  In  case  I  should  leave  an  heir  or  heirs  by  said  last  wife  I 
direct  my  said  Executors  to  put  at  Interest  the  remainder  of  the  avails 
of  my  property  both  real  and  personal  for  the  benefit  of  said  heir  or 
heirs  to  be  paid  to  them  Equally  when  they  shall  become  of  lawful  age. 
Retaining  however  an  amount  sufficient  for  their  support  and  education 
to  be  used  from  time  to  time  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 

Fifth"  In  case  I  leave  no  heirs  as  above,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
Mane rva  Royce  daughter  of  Joshua  C.  Royce  deceased  One  Hundred 
Dollars  to  be  paid  to  her  at  the  final  settlement  of  my  estate,  and  to 
each  of  the  then  living  Children  of  my  brothers  Milton  and  Peletiah 
Royce  an  equal  share  of  what  then  remains  of  my  property  both  real 
and  personal  after  paying  all  legal  dues  and  demands. 

Lastly"  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  friend  Stephen  W.  Royce 
and  Joshua  P.  Royce  to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made 

In  witness  thereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixteenth 
day  of  October  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixtyfive 

Oran  Royce 
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WILL  OF  ORAN  ROYCE  -  2  - 


Witnesses: 


Arch.  D.  O'Neill  of  Monticello  Sullivan  Co  N.  Y. 
Seth  H.  Royce  of  Monticello  Sullivan  Co  N.  Y. 
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Appendix  VI 


LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  CHARLES  HOWARD  ROYCE  TO  HIS  BROTHER- 
IN-LAW 

PETTIS  ROYCE 
In  Hospital  at  City  Point,  Va. 
July  29th,  1 864 


Brother  Petis: 

You  no  doubt  may  be  surprised  of  my  being  in  the  Hospital 
again  but  the  Johnnies  concluded  to  try  me  again.  July  24th  as 
myself  and  two  other  officers  were  sitting  in  my  tent  on  Bough  House 
a  shell  (24  lb.)  came  and  exploded  between  us  killing  one  officer 
and  wounding  myself  and  a  lieut.  This  time  in  the  left  foot  and  leg. 
But  I  hope  it  is  enough  to  let  me  come  home.  We  expect  to  start  for 
Washington  tomorrow.  If  so  you  will  hear  from  me  soon. 

Don't  be  scared  for  I  am  but  slightly  wounded. 

My  love  to  a  1 1 

From  your  Brother 

Charles  Howard 

To  Mr  J  P  Royce,  White  Lake  Sul  I  Co  N  Y 
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Appendix  VII 


LOVE  LETTER  FROM  SARAH  E.  ROYCE  TO  J.  PETTIS  ROYCE 

Newburgh  April  18th,  1862 

Dearest  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  yesterday  and  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  had  not  forgotten  your  promise.  I  went  to  the  Office 
Tuesday  night  and  there  was  no  letters  for  me.  I  began  to  think  "so 
much  for  his  promises,  like  pie  crust  made  to  be  broken". 

I  arrived  safe  at  Newburgh  Wednesday  after  I  saw  you  and  found 
my  friends  all  well . I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  ''look¬ 

ing  around"  for  undoubtedly  you  can  get  "Miss  Parmelia"  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  look  any  further.  (Note:  Could  this  be  our 
other  grandmother,  then  twenty-five  and  still  single?) 

I  intend  going  to  Poughkeepsie  on  Monday  if  Howard  does  not 

come  on  the  Armenia  it  is  now  coming  I  hear  the  music . We 

went  down  to  the  Ice  Cream  Saloon  last  night  and  had  cream  it  was 
so  warm,  just  while  I  have  been  writing  in  steps  Howard.  I  was  pleased 
as  you  may  well  think. 

I  do  not  know  hardly  what  name  to  have  put  on  those  cards, 

Lizzie  I  guess,  you  know  some  of  my  friends  call  me  Lizzie  and  some 
Sarah.  It  would  look  rather  awkward  to  have  both  together.  Sarah 
Lizzie  Royce.  I  will  have  to  close  as  Howard  is  here  now  hopeing  this 
will  be  as  interesting  to  you  as  yours  was  to  me.  But  I  am  afraid  it 
will  not  be  although  you  think  I  have  plenty  to  write  on  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  meet  your  expectations.  If  it  is  half  as  welcome  as  yours 
was  I  will  be  satisfied.  I  will  be  home  next  Sabath  Eve  27th  if  noth¬ 
ing  happens  to  prevent.  Excuse  all  imperfections  and  I  remain 

Yours  in  love 
Lizzie 

Lizzie  Royce  on  the  cards 


NOTE:  THE  CARDS  IN  QUESTION  MUST  BE  THE  WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  ONE  OF  WHICH 
IS  STILL  EXTANT,  A  CARD  ENGRAVED  "LIZZIE  ROYCE”  TIED  WITH  WHITE  RIB30N 
TO  A  SLIGHTLY  LARGER  CARD  ENTITLED  "MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  P.  ROYCE" 
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Appendix  VIII 


COPY  OF  PAGES  OF  ROYCE  FAMILY  BIBLE 


MARRIAGES 

(Handwriting  of  J.  P.  Royce) 


1724030 


Uzziel  Royce  ) 

) 

Wealthy  Pettis  ) 

Milton  Royce  ) 

) 

Esther  Tibbits  ) 


Born  in  Conn.,  Married  in  Conn.  (b.  8/4/1758 

d.  5/23/1833) 

Moved  into  Town  of  Thompson  1802 

Born  in  Conn.  Feb.  22,  1801.  Died  June  12,  1874 

Bethel,  N.  Y. 

Born  in  town  of  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


Children  Born  to  Milton  and  Esther  Royce 

Margaret  E.,  Born  May  2,  1829  at  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Married  Robert  Morrison  of  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  A.,  Born  at  White  Lake,  N.  Y.,  (Dec.  2,  1830) 

Married  to  Samuel  Kerr 

Joshua  P.,  Born  at  White  Lake,  May  9th,  1832 

Married  May  7,  1862  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.  to  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Royce  of  Monticello 

Phebe  M. ,  Born  at  White  Lake,  N.  Y.  (b.  8/26/1833,  d.  3/31/1907) 
Married  to  Abraham  Brundage  (b.  1/19/1820,  d.  11/22/1868) 

Sarah  A.,  Born  at  White  Lake,  N.  Y.  (b.  prob.  1835-6,  d.  2/8/1900) 
Married  to  Daniel  L.  Fletcher  of  Penn. 

Caroline  Royce  to  Edgar  Bennett  Merritt,  Sept.  18,  1888 

Charles  Howard- Royce  to  Nina  Barney,  Sept.  27,  1893,  Mongaup  V. 


Mary  Gillespie  Royce  to  Maynard  Leon  Patton,  Oct.  21,  1919, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Esther  Tibbitts  Royce  to  Richard  Austin  Waite,  Oct.  6,  1922 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


NOTE:  DATES  IN  PARENTHESES  ARE  MINE. 
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MARRIAGES,  Cont. 


Milton  Pettis  Royce  to  Ruth  Stratton  Van  Kirk,  Jan.  31,  1926, 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Hurd  Royce  to  Edward  Hargrave  Pattison,  Jan.  8,  1927, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Sara  Royce  Merritt  to  Henry  Gully,  Dec.  22,  1926,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


Elinor  Flax  Patton  to  Richmond  Talbot  Prehn,  July  21,  1946, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Royce  Patton  to  Dorothy  Bailey,  June  20,  1948, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

John  Maynard  Patton  to 


Joanne  Gully  to  Stuart  Lee  deWolfe,  Aug.  1,  1949 

Henry  Royce  Gully  to  Cecily  Anne  Winklestern,  June  23,  1957 

Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  Edgar  Gully  to  Eleanor  Ann  Beeson,  June  12,  1956 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Nina  Sakier  Pattison  to  David  Conrad  Quinn,  Sept.  20,  1949 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Olivia  Gardiner  Pattison  to  Douglas  Dodge  Garfield,  July  20,  1951 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Worthington  Pattison  to  Eleanor  Copley,  Nov.  23,  1951 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

John  Royce  Pattison  to  Barbara  Coley  Gates,  Aug.  28,  1954 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 
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Mary  William  Royce  to  Jack  Herald  Severns,  Dec.  23,  1954,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Charles  Edwin  Royce 
Ellen  Victoria  Royce 

David  Richardson  Waite  to  Barbara  Ann  Relihan,  May  2,  1953 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Richard  Royce  Waite  to  Priscilla  Loring,  June  14,  1952 
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BIRTHS 


ROYCE  —  Children  of  J.  Pettis  and  Sarah  E.  Royce 


Caroline,  May  12,  1863  ) 

Charles  Howard,  May  10,  1866  ) 
Milton  Tibbits,  July  28,  1868  ) 

Mary  Elizabeth,  Nov.  12,  1878) 


Mongaup  Valley  (White  Lake?) 


Children  of  Charles  H.  and  Nina  Barney  Royce 
Mary  Gillespie,  Jan.  26,  1895  ) 

Esther  Tibbitts,  Feb.  20,  1896  )  at  Fox  Meadow  Farm, 

Milton  Pettis,  July  24,  1897  )  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Hurd,  Jan.  11,  1900  )  at  Ellerslie  Farm, 

Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 


MERRITT  —  Child  of  Caroline  Royce  and  Edgar  B.  Merritt 
Sara  Royce,  Apr.  21,  1901  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

PATTON  —  Children  of  Mary  Royce  and  Maynard  L.  Patton 
Charles  Royce,  Oct.  3,  1921  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  Flax,  Feb.  12,  1925  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

John  Maynard,  Sept.  29,  1927  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

WAITE  —  Children  of  Esther  Royce  and  Richard  A.  Waite 

David  Richardson,  Dec.  12,  1927  at  Worchester,  Mass. 

Richard  Royce,  Oct.  3,  1930  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (adopted  child) 

PATTISON  —  Children  of  Elisabeth  Royce  and  Edward  Pattison 
Nina  Sakier,  Jan.  15,  1928  ) 

Olivia  Gardiner,  Apr.  28,  1929  )  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

John  Royce,  May  22,  1930  ) 

Edward  Worthington,  Apr.  29,  1932  ) 

ROYCE  —  Children  of  Milton  P.  Royce  and  Ruth  S.  Van  Kirk 
Mary  William,  Apr.  11,  1932  ) 

Charles  Edwin,  Feb.  26,  1939  )  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Victoria,  May  20,  1943  ) 

GULLY  —  Children  of  Sara  R.  Merritt  and  Henry  Gully 
Joanne,  July  12,  1929  ) 

Henry  Royce,  Oct.  12,  1931  )  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  Edgar,  Dec.  6,  1934  ) 
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BIRTHS,  Cont. 


PREHN  --  Children  of  Elinor  Patton  and  Richmond  T.  Prehn 
Richmond  Patton,  Feb.  10,  1947  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Ann  Talbot,  Feb.  11,  1948  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lucy  Royce,  June  29,  1949  at  Washington,  D.C. 


PATTON  —  Children  of  Royce  Patton  and  Dorothy  Bailey 
Pandora  Letitia,  May  21,  1952  ) 

Melanie  Melissa,  Oct.  4,  1954  )  D  ,  ,  ^ 

Claudia  Larraine,  Feb.  29,  1956)  Berke'ey'  Cal,f°rma 
Grant  Royce,  Mar.  25,  1959  ) 


QUINN  —  Children  of  Nina  Pattison  and  David  Quinn 
David  Pattison,  Apr.  30,  1950  ) 

Christopher  Kent,  June  27,  1951  )  Troy,  New  York 
Martha  Conrad,  May  11,  1959  ) 

GARFIELD  —  Children  of  Olivia  Pattison  and  Douglas  Garfield 
Janet  Dodge,  April  4,  1952  ) 

Douglas  Dodge,  Jr.  Mar.  19,  1954)  T  New  york 
Stephen  Pattison,  Mar.  9,  1955  ) 

Olivia  Pattison,  Apr.  20,  1958  ) 

Nina  Royce,  Feb.  4,  1960  ) 


PATTISON  —  Children  of  John  Royce  and  Barbara  Gates  Pattison 
Gregory  Gates,  Aug.  6,  1955  ) 

Elisabeth  Royce,  June  24,  1957  )  Troy 
Sarah  Hyde,  Feb.  27,  1959  ) 

Margaret  Synnott,  Nov.  6,  1961  ) 


PATTISON  —  Children  of  Edward  W.  and  Eleanor  Copley  Pattison 
Mark  Paine,  May  27,  1952  at  Elmira 
Lynne  Copley,  Mar.  22,  1954  at  Ithaca 
Laura  Ball,  Aug.  6,  1955  at  El  Paso,  Texas 
Wendy  Ashton,  Mar.  5,  1957  at  Ithaca 

WAITE  —  Children  of  David  Richardson  Waite  and  Barbara  Relihan 
Linda  Louise,  Mar.  26,  1955  ) 

Lauren  Elizabeth,  Aug.  15,  1956  )  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Patricia  Anne,  Sept.  19,  1957  ) 

Pamela  Esther,  Nov.  1958  ) 
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BIRTHS,  Cont. 


WAITE  —  Children  of  Richard  Royce  and  Priscilla  Loring 
David  Loring,  May  25,  1953 
Theodore  Alan,  Jan.  14,  1955 
Cynthia  Apr.  5,  1956 


DEWOLFE  —  Chi Idren  of  Joanne  Gully  and  Lee  DeWolfe 
Alan  Campbell,  June  1,  1950 
Stephen  Royce,  Dec.  13,  1952 

GULLY  --  Children  of  Henry  R.  and  Cecily  Winkelstern 
Bethany  Ann,  Mar.  2,  1958 
Stewart  Royce,  Dec.  9,  1959 
Joshua  Peter,  Mar.  29,  1961 

GULLY  —  Children  of  Stewart  E.  and  Eleanor  Beeson 
James  Stewart,  Mar.  22,  1959 
Eleanor  Lynn,  Nov.  8,  1961 

SEVERNS  —  Children  of  Mary  Royce  and  Jack  Severns 
Robin  Diane,  Dec.  5,  1956  at  Dallas,  Texas 
Jennifer  Louise,  July  7,  1959  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Timothy  Milton,  April  22,  1961  at  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
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COPY  OF  PAGES  OF  ROYCE  FAMILY  BIBLE 


DEATHS 

Milton  Royce,  June  12,  1874  (buried  at  Bethel) 

Esther  Tibbits  Royce,  April  26,  1838,  "aged  31" 

Milton  Tibbits  Royce,  Oct.  17,  1893,  at  Portland  Me.,  of  typhoid 
Joshua  Pettis  Royce,  Dec.  1914  (buried  at  Bethel) 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Royce  Royce,  Dec.  31,  1920  at  Hartsdale,  (buried  at 
Bethel) 

Charles  Howard  Royce,  Aug.  5,  1921,  Ithaca 
Caroline  Royce  Merritt,  June  20,  1926 

Esther  Tibbitts  Royce  Waite,  Mar.  31,  1935,  W.  Springfield,  Mass, 
(buried  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.) 

Edgar  B.  Merritt,  Mar.  16,  1945  at  Hartsdale,  (buried  at  Bethel) 
Mary  Elizabeth  Royce,  Nov.  16,  1947,  (buried  at  Bethel) 

Nina  Barney  Royce,  Nov.  17,  1949,  at  Troy,  (buried  at  Ithaca) 
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ELEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  ROYCES 


Appendix  IX 
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Appendix  X 


LETTER  FROM  MELISSA  ROYCE  BRUNDAGE  TO  MILTON  ROYCE 

Dear  Father:  Oct.  18th 

I  was  writing  to  Charlotte  (sister)  and  thought  I  would  send  you 
a  line  in  theirs  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing  two.  Mr.  Brundage 
(husband)  is  thinking  of  getting  a  cow;  also  thinks  he  could  get  her 
and  her  keeping  cheaper  this  fall  than  in  the  spring,  he  thinks  he  can 
get  a  good  cow  for  $20  or  less.  We  have  a  young  girl  living  with  us 
this  winter,  we  thought  maybe  it  would  pay  better  to  have  a  cow  and 
pig  also  please  write  and  tell  us  which  you  think  would  be  the  best 
plan  and  also  if  you  have  got  any  money  to  spare  for  us  to  get  it  with; 
your  affectionate  Daughter 

Melissa  B. 
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In  March  1863  the  following  Royces  advertised  or  were  mentioned 
in  the  Republican  Watchman: 


Royce  and  Cady  (Stephen  Royce),  Lumber  Dealers 
Cholbe  Royce  (farmer) 

Garry  Royce  (farmer) 

Oran  Royce  (stock  raiser) 

Peletiah  Royce  (farmer) 

Seth  H.  Royce,  (boot  and  shoe  dealer) 

Seth  S.  Royce  (Royce  and  Son)  Attorneys,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Solomon  Royce  (Royce  and  Son) 

Spaulding  A.  Royce  (Stock  Raiser) 

What  ever  became  of  all  these  Royces?  Did  they  all  die  without 
leaving  any  sons  of  the  name? 


THE  GILLESPIE  FAMILY 


In  the  Old  Bethel  Cemetery  lie  no  less  than  four  sets  of  our 
great  or  great-great-grandparents,  and  even  one  great-great-great- 
grandmother.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  our  Grandparents  Royce  and 
our  Grandparents  Gillespie  lie  right  next  to  each  other,  in  adjacent 
plots.  This  last  part  of  the  book  is  about  the  Gillespies. 
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OUR  GILLESPIE  FOREBEARS 


Of  our  Gillespie  forebears  we  know  considerably  less  than  of  the 
Royces.  Their  earliest  known  ancestor  in  this  country  was  one  Joseph 
Gillespie,  who  left  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1752  and  took  up  residence 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  died  in  1772,  "aged  75  years". 

The  Gillespies  were  originally  from  Scotland,  according  to  their 
descendant.  Mason  McJimsey  Gillespie,  who  states  "They  took  their 
name  Gill  —  Espi e  from  two  Scotch  words,  Espie,  the  Bishop,  and  Gill, 
a  servant.  They  were  originally  the  servants  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  they  resided  until  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  they  removed 
to  Londonderry  in  Ireland  about  1650  and  resided  there  about  100  years." 

Joseph  had  seven  children,  two  daughters,  Abbie  and  Jennie, 
and  five  sons,  James,  Joseph,  Andrew,  Matthew  and  Josiah,  all 
presumably  born  in  Ireland  (See  Appendix  I).  Despite  the  order  of 
this  listing,  given  in  several  Bibles,  I  do  not  think  for  various  reasons 
that  James,  our  grandfather,  was  the  oldest  son,  one  being  that  his 
father  was  forty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  James'  birth  (1740). 

Mason  Gillespie  says  he  was  the  youngest.  At  any  rate,  he  reached 
New  York  when  he  was  twelve,  grew  to  manhood,  was  married  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  to  Mary  Brown,  widow  of  James  Bannerman,  died 
in  1825,  and  this  is  absolutely  all  we  know  of  him. 

Of  James'  brothers  and  sisters,  Joseph  located  in  Troy,  New  York, 
where  he  had  sons  and  grandsons,  one  of  whom,  William  M.  Gillespie, 
was  a  teacher  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  the  author  of 
"several  textbooks".  Matthew  went  to  North  Carolina,  later  to  Tennes¬ 
see  and  then  to  Texas,  where  he  fought  under  Sam  Houston,  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  and  had  his  name  perpetuated  in  Gillespie  County. 
Of  the  two  sisters,  Jennie  married  Jonathan  Crawford  and  produced  two 
children.  Abbie  married  David  Wilson,  "a  boatman",  and  had  three 
children,  Julia,  Alexander  and  Nellie. 

James'  wife,  Mary  Bannerman  n6e  Brown,  was  born  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch. parentage,  December  22,  1745.  She  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  fifteen ,  had  one  son,  Alexander,  by  her  first 
husband,  married  James  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  (Nov.  13,  1777). 

She  had  six  more  children.  William  the  eldest  was  my  great-great- 
grandfather.  He  was  the  father  of  William  Gillespie  whose  oil  portrait 
we  have.  The  next  child,  Elizabeth  ("Betsy")  married  one  Frost,  had 
two  daughters.  Of  Josiah,  the  third  child,  we  have  no  further  record. 

The  next  were  twins,  James  and  John,  who  died  young.  Susannah,  the 
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youngest,  married  John  Foster,  had  six  children  oldest  of  whom  was 
Julia.  Julia  married  George  deWitt,  thus  providing  the  name  for  my 
great-aunt  Julia  deWitt  Gillespie,  she  being  first  cousin  once  removed 
to  the  older  Julia.  (See  Appendix  I)  Julia  and  George  deWitt  had  a 
daughter  Sue  and  a  son  Edward,  who  was  the  father  of  Barbara  and 
two  brothers.  Barbara  was  about  my  age  and  once  came  a-visiting 
when  we  were  both  about  twelve,  but  I  have  since  lost  all  track  of 
her.  Her  family  used  to  go  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  summertime, 
the  deWitts  being  people  of  substance  in  more  ways  than  one.  Aunt 
Jule  used  to  go  frequently  to  visit  "Cousin  Sue",  a  maiden  lady  of  ample 
proportions,  returning  with  her  trunk  filled  with  Sue's  cast-off  dresses, 
dresses  so  voluminous  that  there  could  easily  be  made  from  one  the  two 
identical  dresses  with  which  Esther  and  I  were  always  clothed. 

Ladies  always  travelled  with  a  trunk  in  those  days  -  it  was  un¬ 
thinkable  to  go  without  one  even  if  you  sometimes  had  to  put  a  pillow 
in  to  keep  the  clothing  from  shucking  around. 

Getting  back  to  Mary  Brown  Bannerman  Gillespie,  she  must  have 
been  of  a  tough  and  resilient  spirit.  She  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  probably  a  couple  of  months  en  route,  a  rigorous  experience 
at  the  best.  (The  "Mayflower  II"  in  1  857  took  fifty-five  days  to  cross.) 
Whether  she  came  with  parents  or  as  an  orphan  girl  indentured  to  some¬ 
one,  or  simply  in  the  adventurous  spirit  of  youth  is  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation.  She  lived  in  New  York  for  many  years,  married  two  husbands, 
was  twice  widowed,  bore  a  total  of  seven  children,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  accompanied  her  son  William  and  his  family  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sullivan  County,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  now 
lies  buried  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Old  Cemetery  at  Bethel,  her  grave 
covered  with  myrtle,  black-eyed  Susans  and  moss. 

What  happened  to  her  husband  James  I  have  not  been  able  to 
figure  out.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Gillespie  Family  Bibles 
that  I  have  seen,  even  his  own  grandson's,  and  I  think  the  date  1825 
for  his  death,  furnished  by  the  afore-mentioned  Mason  McJimsey 
Gillespie,  is  inaccurate.  I  think  it  more  likely  that  Mary  was  widowed 
before  she  left  New  York  (1812),  otherwise  her  husband  would  have 
accompanied  the  family  to  Sullivan,  would  perhaps  have  been  mentioned 
in  Sullivan  County  histories,  and  there  would  have  been  a  gravestone 
for  him  in  the  family  plot. 

Our  most  fascinating  ancestor  was  James'  oldest  son,  William. 

Born  October  24,  1778,  he  grew  to  manhood  in  New  York  City  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  (February  4,  1802)  married  a  widow  ten  years 
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his  senior  with  six  children,  the  eldest  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  I 
find  utterly  incomprehensible.  What  ever  attracted  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  to  the  Widow  Morris  and  the  six  offspring  of  Jacob  Morris? 
Was  he  so  mature  that  he  was  attracted  to  a  woman  of  even  greater 
maturity?  Did  he  take  pity  on  her  and  her  fatherless  children?  Or  was 
she  just  so  pretty  he  couldn't  resist  her?  Furthermore,  what  attracted 
Mary  to  him?  Did  she  know  a  good  thing  when  she  saw  it?  (He  was). 
More  likely  she  was  anxious  for  a  home  for  her  six  children.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  married  and  lived  in  wedded  bliss  for  thirty-eight 
years  -  but  it  does  seem  an  odd  combination. 

Mary's  ancestors  had  come  to  America  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  the  Gillespies.  On  April  2,  1663,  Jurianse  Tomassen  left  Den¬ 
mark  where  he  had  lived  in  the  town  of  Rypen  on  the  River  Nibbs,  and 
sailed  for  America  on  "T.  Bonte  Kow"  (The  Spotted  Cow),  locating  in 
Jersey  City.  On  May  25,  1667  he  married  Pryntje  Harmon.  They  had 
nine  children,  Thomas,  Gerret,  Alltje,  Chrystynje,  Marietja,  Harmon 
(died  in  infancy)  Jan,  another  Harmon  and  Grietja.  Some  of  the  family 
took  the  name  of  Jurianse,  others  Rypen,  native  home  of  their  father, 
but  later  changed  it  to  Van  Rypen  or  Van  Ryper  from  their  town  in 
Denmark.  One  of  these  sons,  it  is  thought  Thomas,  was  father  of  Mary's 
father  whose  name  we  know  was  John.  John  married  Catharine  Post,  a 
Dutch  girl.  Her  great-grandfather,  Adrian  Post  had  come  from  Holland 
about  1653,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  colonies  on  Staten  Island  when 
the  settlements  were  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1655.  He  later  lived  in 
Communapaw  (?)  New  Jersey  and  died  February  28,  1677.  Of  his 
son  Adrian  Post  II  we  have  nothing  but  his  name.  A  third  Adrian  Post, 
born  May  13,  1706  (died  Jan.  4,  1789)  married  Mary  Thomas.  (Cere¬ 
mony  performed  by  Rev.  Hermanus  Coens,  1/9/1730).  They  were  the 
parents  of  Catharine  Post  who  married  John  VanRipen.  Their  union 
produced  seven  children,  Catharine,  Tinia,  Betsy,  Mary,  Anne,  Adrian 
and  Uriah.  Of  these  Mary,  the  middle  child,  was  born  at  Aquackanock, 
N.  J.,  on  November  2,  1768.  Her  first  marriage  at  age  seventeen  or 
thereabouts  was  to  Jacob  M orris,  above  mentioned,  and  I  understand 
a  relative  of  the  Robert  Morris  of  Revolutionary  times.  At  least,  one 
of  Aunt  Julia's  "cousins",  a  Dr.  Robert  Sylvester  Morris,  whom  she 
used  to  visit  in  New  York,  claimed  the  famous  financier  and  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  ancestor.  In  the  century  and 
half  since  the  Juriansee  family  had  arrived  in  America  their  adopted 
name  of  VanRipen  had  been  changed  still  further  to  VanRiper,  so  it  was 
as  Mary  VanRiper  Morris  that  our  grandmother  was  married  to  William 
Gillespie  on  February  4,  1802.  (For  Mary's  genealogy  see  Appendix  II). 

How  did  William  support  his  numerous  family?  In  two  old  deeds 
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still  extant  he  is  designated  as  a  "house  carpenter".  Aunt  Julia  called 
him  a  cabinet  maker  (He  was  her  grandfather,  but  died  when  she  was 
1-1/2  years  old.)  She  claimed  he  made  the  old  chest  and  the  inlaid 
table  in  our  possession,  and  other  pieces  she  knew  about.  He  must 
have  made  a  good  living,  for  according  to  the  two  old  deeds,  in  1803 
he  paid  $2500  for  three  lots  at  the  corner  of  Lispenard  and  Church 
Streets  (Greenwich  Village  area),  no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days, 
one  would  think.  The  next  year  he  sold  part  of  one  lot  for  $325  cash 
and  a  mortgage  of  $487.50  held  by  "Anthony  Lispenard  of  the  City 
Esquire".  We  still  have  the  old  deed.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
son  Alfred,  the  family  lived  at  60  Washington  Street. 

The  Gillespies  were,  like  the  Royces,  early  settlers  of  Sullivan 
County.  In  Apri I  of  1  81 2  when  he  was  in  his  34th  year,  Wi I liam, 
having  presumably  sold  his  lots  on  Lispenard  St.,  gathered  together 
his  five  remaining  children  and  "removed"  to  Sullivan.  I  don't  know 
if  all  his  stepchildren  came  too.  The  eldest,  Sylvester  Morris,  only 
ten  years  William's  Junior,  must  have  in  that  year  been  twenty-four, 
so  the  likelihood  is  that  he  remained  behind  and  presumably  the  other 
three  boys  who  were  mostly  grown  by  that  time  were  also  established. 

But  the  two  girls  were  only  thirteen  and  fifteen,  so  undoubtedly  came 
along.  Besides,  I  know  from  Aunt  Julia's  tales  that  both  Phoebe,  the 
youngest,  and  Maria  were  part  of  the  family  group  when  Aunt  Jule  was 
a  girl.  She  often  referred  to  "Aunt  Maria",  who  married  Daniel  Niven 
and  was  known  thenceforth  as  "Auntie  Niven",  and  of  Phoebe  she  told 
this  story:  Phoebe,  still  a  young  girl,  returning  about  dusk  from  a 
neighbor's,  was  surprised  in  the  woods  by  a  panther  in  a  tree  along¬ 
side  the  road.  Instinct  prompted  her  to  back  away  slowly,  fixing  the 
panther  with  her  eye.  She  backed  and  backed  till  a  turn  in  the  road 
put  the  panther  (probably  a  bobcat)  out  of  sight,  then  turned  and 
bolted  for  home. 

The  Gillespies  came  by  boat  up  the  river  to  Newburgh,  thence 
across  country  on  the  newly-made  Coshecton  turnpike.  They  went  as 
far  as  White  Lake.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  know  something  of  their 
life  there,  where  they  lived,  how  they  travelled  the  fifty  miles  or  more 
from  Newburgh  to  their  new  home,  whether  they  brought  their  handsome 
furniture  with  them,  how  they  transported  it  if  they  did,  or  if  the 
"house  carpenter"  made  it  after  he  reached  Sullivan.  But  we  can  only 
speculate.  My  opinion  is  that  the  furniture  came  with  them  (the  mahog- 
ony  and  elegant  brass  handles  would  scarcely  have  been  available  in 
Sullivan)  and  that  after  he  reached  White  Lake,  William  settled  down 
to  farming  and  politics. 
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He  was  the  first  County  Judge  of  Sullivan  County  (1835-1844), 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  for  Ulsterand  Sullivan  Counties 
"Ruling  Elder"  of  the  Reform  Church  of  White  Lake  -  a  church  which 
still  exists  despite  the  almost  100%  infiltration  of  Jews  into  the  county  - 
and  was  evidently  a  leader  in  the  community.  He  was  possibly  a  little 
on  the  austere  side.  His  son  William  addressed  him  in  letters  as  "Res¬ 
pected  Sir",  and  when  he  went  to  visit  that  son,  the  son  ran  quickly 
as  soon  as  the  horse's  ears  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  that 
his  children  had  their  shoes  and  stockings  on.  At  least,  that's  the  way 
I  had  it  from  my  mother.  I  presume  the  old  "horse  pistol"  was  his  - 
I  should  think  it  might  have  been  a  real  asset  in  those  early  days. 

Of  his  six  children,  William  the  eldest,  became  a  farmer  in 
Mongaup  Valley.  Catharine  P.  married  William  Whittlesey  and  had 
seven  children.  The  third  child,  Elizabeth  H.,  had  died  in  1809,  aged 
three,  before  they  left  New  York.  Alfred  became  a  we  1 1 -loved  doctor 
in  Bethel,  practicing  until  his  death  at  age  84.  Ann  VanRiper  married 
John  Barhyte  and  had  six  children.  Milton,  the  youngest,  was  a  farmer 
by  vocation  and  a  lay  preacher  by  avocation.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
aforementioned  Mason  McJimsey  as  wel I  as  Kate  Kerr's  mother,  Sarah 
Irena.  (See  Appendix  III) 

William  had  a  total  of  thirty-eight  grandchildren,  many  of  whom 
died  in  childhood.  He  himself  lived  to  be  71  years  old.  He  died 
May  28,  1849  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Old  Cemetery  at  Bethel,  next 
to  Mary  VanRiper  who  had  preceded  him  there  by  eight  years.  After 
her  death  he  married  the  "Widow  Brown"  (Ann  Brown)  whom  he  continued 
to  address  as  Mrs.  Brown  long  after  she  became  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

Of  the  Morris  step-children,  one  descendant,  Sylvester,  a  doctor 
in  New  York  City,  had  three  children,  Robbie,  Jamie  and  Gertrude, 
about  the  ages  of  us  Royce  children.  They  were  always  referred  to  by 
Aunt  Jule  as  "cousins",  but  of  course  were  only  very  slightly  related. 
(They  all  had  Mary  VanRiper's  blood  in  them). 

Now  to  come  down  to  the  Gillespies  within  living  memory.  The 
oldest  child  of  William  I  and  Mary  VanRiper,  William  II,  was  my  great¬ 
grandfather.  Of  course  I  only  "remember"  him  through  his  portrait  and 
through  hearing  my  mother  and  Aunt  Jule  talk  of  him.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  November  6,  1802,  so  was  under  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  Sullivan  ,  while  Milton  his  youngest  brother,  was  a  babe  in 
arms.  As  I  mentioned  before,  they  came  by  ship  to  Newburgh,  then 
overland  to  White  Lake.  As  steamboats  weren't  in  general  use  on  the 
Hudson  till  after  1820,  the  trip  was  presumably  by  sailing  vessel.  I  have 
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read  that  it  took  at  that  time  two  to  three  days  to  reach  Kingston  from 
New  York,  so  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  took  better  than  one  day  to 
sail  to  Newburgh  (40  miles).  Then  to  load  the  furniture  onto  some 
vehicle  ,an  ox-sled  perhaps,  and  negotiate  the  additional  50-odd  miles 
must  have  consumed  another  week  or  perhaps  two.  Nothing  is  available 
about  their  early  life  (the  elder  William  is  reputed  to  have  kept  a 
grocery  store  at  first),  nor  their  children's  education,  but  presumably 
they  got  the  best  there  was.  Grandpa  wrote  a  fine  hand  and  he  had 
the  further  accomplishment  of  playing  the  flute  (the  old  bamboo  flute 
is  his).  Mother  remembered  hearing  him  and  said  he  "loved  to  play". 

At  any  rate,  he  grew  to  manhood  in  White  Lake  or  Mongaup  Valley, 
and  married  a  Valley  girl,  Elvira  Hurd,  daughter  of  another  first 
settler  of  Sul livan. 

The  Hurds  came  from  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1813.  Elvira 
was  born  at  Woodbury  March  18,  1806  (died  April  15,  1887),  the  child 
of  Solomon  Hurd  and  Parmelia  Judson.  Elvira  grew  up  in  the  Valley, 
married  William  Gillespie  Jr.,  as  he  signed  himself,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  (November  10,  1825).  (See  Appendix  IV.) 

Grandpa  was,  like  his  father,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
(1864).  He  is  listed  in  the  Sullivan  County  "Gazetteer  and  Business 
Directory"  of  1876  as  Surveyor,  Loan  Commissioner  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Mongaup  Valley.  What  else  Grandpa  did  for  a  living,  other 
than  farming,  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  what  Grandma  did  -  she  raised 
children.  She  had  twelve  of  them.  The  only  ones  of  these  that  I  knew 
were  the  two  youngest,  our  great-aunt  Julia  and  our  great-uncle  Frank, 
though  I  have  dim  memories  of  Uncle  John. 

By  1848  Grandma  had  had  eleven  children,  Julia  having  been 
born  in  September  of  the  previous  year.  The  second  child,  little 
Fannie  Ann,  had  died  in  infancy  in  New  York,  the  third,  a  son  named 
Alfred  Milton  after  his  two  paternal  uncles  had  been  lying  in  the  Bethel 
Cemetery  these  four  years,  dead  perhaps  of  some  childhood  disease, 
"aged  13  years,  8  mo. ,  8  da.  ".  Her  oldest,  William  James,  was  then 
twenty-one,  and  his  sister  Mary  fifteen,  and  six  more  were  sandwiched 
in  between  her  and  the  babe  Julia.  (See  Appendix  V). 

Grandpa  must  have  decided  that  to  support  this  numerous  brood 
required  a  greater  field  than  the  Valley,  for  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
they  moved  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  grocery 
business.  (See  letter.  Appendix  VI)  The  venture  was  short-lived  and 
tragic.  The  following  spring  Grandpa's  father  died  (May  28,  1849) 
and  he  was  forced  to  take  the  long  journey  back  to  Sullivan  to  settle 
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the  estate.  The  trip  alone  took  two  weeks,  sailing  vessel  across  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  overland  stagecoach  to  Detroit,  sailing 
vessel  again  to  Buffalo,  then  the  long  ride  diagonally  across  New  York 
State.  Returning,  the  way  was  shortened  somewhat  by  the  institution 
of  a  line  of  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie,  and  William  wrote  to  his  folks, 
"How  speedy  is  travel  nowadays!  "  Little  did  he  know  as  he  sailed  so 
swiftly  over  the  lake  what  adversity  was  to  befall  him  when  he  reached 
home.  For  during  his  six  weeks'  absence  an  epidemic  of  cholera  had 
hit  Milwaukee  and  three  of  his  children  were  dead  and  buried.  And 
the  lightening  struck  both  ways,  for  he  brought  to  Grandma  the  tidings 
of  her  mother's  death  just  as  he  was  leaving  Sullivan.  (July  14,  1849). 

My  impression  is  that  the  grocery  business  didn't  prosper  too 
mightily  -  perhaps  lack  of  capital  had  something  to  do  with  it.  This 
added  misfortune  determined  them  to  leave  Milwaukee,  so  in  late 
August  the  family  set  out  on  the  return  journey  to  the  Valley.  On  the 
way  across  Lake  Erie  a  fourth  child,  the  five-year-old  Archibald, 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  was  buried  in  Buffalo. 

Imagine  the  hardship  of  this  poor  woman !  All  alone  in  a  strange 
land,  she  must  nurse  her  children  through  a  terrible  sickness,  see 
three  of  them  pass  from  life  within  seventeen  days,  and  break  the  news 
to  the  father  on  his  return.  Then  as  if  this  weren't  enough,  she  must 
see  a  fourth  child  die  and  leave  him  behind  in  an  unmarked  grave.  No 
wonder  her  portrait  looks  so  woebegone.  * 

As  for  Grandpa,  he  must  have  been  a  handsome  old  gentleman. 

He  always  wore  the  "stocks"  displayed  in  the  portrait.  Aunt  Jule 
used  to  make  them  by  hand  until  she  was  grown  up  and  teaching  school. 
With  the  first  money  she  saved  she  bought  a  sewing  machine  and  there¬ 
after  Grandpa's  shirts  were  homemade  if  not  handmade. 

Grandma's  days  of  child-bearing  were  still  not  over.  After  they 
returned  to  the  Valley  a  twelfth  child,  Frank,  was  born,  in  1851  .  He 
was  younger  by  four  years  than  Aunt  Jule  and  was  regarded  by  her  as 
her  little  brother  to  the  end  of  her  days.  He  too  went  West  as  a  young 
man  to  Elgin,  III.,  where  he  became  a  jewel  setter  in  the  Watch 


*  NOTE:  THE  PORTRAIT  I’M  SURE  DOESN’T  DO  HER  JUSTICE.  NEITHER  HERS  NOR 
GRANDPA’S  WAS  EVER  FRAMED  TILL  RECENT  YEARS,  THE  REASON  BEING,  MOTHER 
ALWAYS  MAINTAINED,  THAT  GRANDMA  REFUSED  TO  HAVE  THEM  HUNG  BECAUSE 
HERS  WAS  SO  UNFLATTERING.  CERTAINLY  THE  DAGUERREOTYPES  OF  GRANDMA 
DON’T  SHOW  SUCH  A  DOUR  EXPRESSION,  THE  CHIN  AND  MOUTH  AREN’T  SO  HEAVY. 
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Factory.  When  "automation 11  let  him  out  he  studied  to  become  an 
optometrist  and  practiced  that  profession  successfully  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  never  married,  though  he  had  a  perennial  sweetheart, 
Josephine  Dow,  who'd  been  a  secretary  in  the  Watch  Factory.  He 
gave  her  lovely  presents  and  always  went  to  see  her  when  he  came 
East  in  the  summertime.  Why  they  were  never  joined  in  holy  wedlock 
was  a  subject  of  endless  speculation  between  Mother  and  Aunt  Jule, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  "Miss  Dow"  preferred  her  salary 
as  head  of  the  domestic  science  work  in  the  Protestant  Schools  of 
Montreal  to  sharing  Uncle  Frank's  income.  Consequently  Uncle  Frank 
kept  his  money  for  himself  and  by  shrewd  investments  amassed  a  nice 
little  fortune,  which  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929.  He  died  just  prior  to  it,  in  Elgin.  How  he  would  have 
hated  to  see  his  frugally  accumulated  savings  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat! 

Aunt  Jule  never  married  either.  It  was  said  she'd  been  in  love 
with  one  Kinne  of  White  Lake,  and  that  he'd  carved  the  peach-pit 
basket  she  kept  in  her  jewel-case.  But  he  drank  heavily  and  she'd 
have  none  of  him.  She  lived  with  us  for  many  years,  visiting  her 
deWitt  and  Morris  and  Campman  relatives  from  time  to  time,  for  whom 
she  sewed  or  baby-sat  or  what-not.  She  always  stoutly  defended  her 
independence.  In  her  later  years  she  had  no  income,  and  Mother 
wrote  secretly  to  Uncle  Frank  asking  him  to  make  her  an  allowance, 
which  he  readily  did.  Aunt  Jule  sent  back  the  first  one  or  two  install¬ 
ments  but  eventually  was  convinced  that  her  little  brother  could  afford 
it.  She  died  of  cancer  in  her  69th  year  (1916). 

Of  the  other  children  who  survived  the  cholera,  Wi I liam,  the 
eldest,  grew  up  and  married  Catharine  Craig,  a  Valley  girl.  He  is 
mentioned  in  Uncle  John's  obituary  as  a  survivor,  living  "in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania",  but  after  that  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Mary ,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  at  seventeen  Robert  Tillotson 
from  New  York  City,  who'd  come  with  his  brother  Howard  to  buy  lumber 
and  who'd  dammed  the  Mongaup  and  erected  a  gristmill.  They  had 
one  son,  Howard,  before  Robert  went  to  the  Civil  War  and  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  Savannah.  Aunt  Mary  made  the  long  trip  down  there  to 
to  bring  back  his  body  for  burial,  but  could  not  find  it  and  had  to 
return  empty-handed.  Thereafter  she  lived  in  the  Valley  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  old  house  with  upper  and  lower  porches  and  stone  outside  stairs  and 
big  linden  trees  in  front,  quite  close  to  the  mill,  and  "Uncle"  Howard 
lived  with  her,  but  not  in  the  sense  so  often  implied  in  these  days.  I 
once  asked  Mother  if  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  talk,  in  a  little  village  like 
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Mongaup  Valley,  about  the  widow  and  her  bachelor  brother-in-law 
occupying  the  same  quarters,  to  which  she  replied,  "I  suppose  there 
was,  but  I'm  sure  Aunt  Mary  was,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  reproach". 

Uncle  Howard  ran  the  gristmill  from  which  came  the  income  for 
both  families,  though  Aunt  Mary  had  some  income,  too,  from  Tillotson 
property  in  New  York.  She  not  only  raised  the  fatherless  Howard,  but 
took  in  the  near-orphan,  Nina  Barney,  our  mother.  Nina's  mother, 
Parmelia  Hurd,  Grandma's  sixth  child,  had  married  in  1867  at  the  age 
of  thirty  a  visitor  to  the  Valley,  George  William  Barney,  whose  family 
lived  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  This  couple  had  two  children.  Flora, 
a  deaf-mute  and  epilectic,  who  died  in  an  institution  at  the  age  of 
twenty-some,  and  Nina.  George  was  another  one  addicted  to  "strong 
drink"  and  beat  and  abused  his  wife.  She  lived  with  him  until  February 
1876,  filed  for  separation  in  October  of  that  year,  the  decree  finally 
becoming  effective  in  October  1878  (took  two  years).  The  fees  were 
ordered  paid  by  Barney,  $100  for  the  first  papers  and  $187  for  the  final 
decree.  Parmelia  became  an  invalid  unable  to  care  for  her  child.  She 
died  when  I  was  about  two,  so  I  don't  remember  her  at  all.  Aunt  Jule 
was  our  real  "grandmother"  on  that  side  of  the  family. 

The  only  other  child  of  Grandma's  to  grow  to  adult-hood  was  the 
seventh,  John  Morris,  another  bachelor.  He  was  postmaster  at  the 
Valley  for  many  years.  When  he  got  old  and  sick  Mother  and  Aunt 
Julia  took  him  in  and  he  died  at  our  house  in  1900.  I  remember  him 
dimly  as  a  white-haired,  white-whiskered  old  man.  He  must  have  loved 
children,  for  we  used  to  stand  on  the  couch  where  he  was  sitting  and 
blow  in  his  ears  and  pull  his  hair,  an  attention  he  received  most  graciously, 
poor  old  man . 

So  it  turned  out  that  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  for  all  their  twelve 
children,  had  no  grandsons  of  their  own  name  and  only  two  grandchildren, 
Nina  Barney  and  Howard  Tillotson.  All  their  adult  children  except 
William  lie  with  them  in  the  same  plot  in  the  Mongaup  Valley  cemetery, 
together  with  Flora  Barney. 

They  lived  out  their  days  in  a  house  in  the  Valley  that's  still  stand¬ 
ing,  just  west  of  the  little  building  that  was  formerly  the  drugstore  and 
"office"  of  Dr.  Steele  and  before  him  of  Dr.  Purdy.  As  for  Aunt  Mary's 
house,  it  has  long  since  burned  to  the  ground  -  only  the  old  stone  stairs 
and  the  big  lindens  remain. 

Grandpa  died  Sept.  13,  1883,  Grandma  April  15,  1887. 
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The  succeeding  generation  consisted  of  two  individuals,  Howard 
Tillotson,  Mary's  son,  and  Nina  Barney,  Parmelia's  daughter.  (Howard 
had  three  children,  Robbie,  Edith  and  Alice.  (He  married  Alma  Burr 
of  Bethel)  Robbie  and  Edith  married  and  had  children.  Alice  was  still 
living,  until  recently,  in  a  tumbledown  old  house  at  the  edge  of  the 
Valley,  right  near  where  the  mill  used  to  be. 

Nina  Barney,  our  mother,  was  raised  by  her  Aunt  Mary,  who  took 
her  in  when  she  was  a  small  girl,  probably  three  or  four.  I  somehow  see 
Aunt  Mary  as  a  woman  of  considerable  austerity.  She  was  certainly 
straight-laced  on  the  subject  of  alcohol,  and  with  good  reason,  no  doubt, 
in  view  of  her  experiences.  When  Nina  was  fourteen  and  of  a  legal  age 
to  decide  her  place  of  residence,  she  had  a  letter  from  her  father  offer¬ 
ing  her  a  home  with  him.  Aunt  Mary  undoubtedly  influenced  her  against 
accepting  it,  though  perhaps  justifiably.  Once  when  Aunt  Mary  came 
back  from  one  of  her  periodic  trips  to  New  York,  she  found  Aunt  Jule 
"reading  a  novel"  to  Nina,  then  a  teen-aged  girl.  She  took  the  book 
away  and  burned  it.  She  was  fourteen  years  olderthan  Aunt  Jule,  and 
probably  took  the  natural  older-sister  attitude.  She  brought  Nina  up 
with  considerable  strictness,  being  fond  of  admonishing  her  with  such 
old  saws  as  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  and  "Make  your  head 
save  your  heels"  (germ  of  the  time-motion  studies!)  She  was  in  her 
early  forties  when  she  took  in  her  unfortunate  sister's  child  and  perhaps 
resolved  to  do  a  better  job  on  her  than  she  had  on  Howard,  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mother  was  "a  pretty  wild  young  man".  At  least  she  had  maturity 
to  bring  to  the  problem,  which  she  lacked  in  Howard's  case  (He  was  born 
when  she  was  18-19.) 

This  is  not  to  say  however  that  she  didn't  bestow  considerable 
warm  affection  on  Nina.  Quite  otherwise,  I  should  say.  She  success¬ 
fully  importuned  her  relatives,  I  think  the  Morris  ones,  to  help  Nina 
through  Normal  School,  and  when  they  reneged  after  a  couple  of  years, 
she  similarly  approacTied  Uncle  Frank  (See  letter.  Appendix  VII).  Thus 
Nina  was  able  to  finish  at  New  Paltz  and  have  a  year  or  two  of  teaching 
before  she  married  her  fellow-townsman  and  former  teacher  in  the  Little 
Red  School  house,  Charles  Howard  Royce. 

This  union  produced  four  chi Idren,  Mary  Gillespie,  named  for 
Aunt  Mary  who  unfortunately  wasn't  alive  to  accept  the  honor,  as  she 
had  died  in  1892;  Esther  Tibbits,  Milton  Pettis  and  Elisabeth  Hurd, 
born  between  the  years  1895  and  1900.  Charles  died  in  1921,  Nina  in 
1949.  They  are  buried  in  the  Inlet  Valley  Cemetery,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
their  home  since  1909. 
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Before  I  leave  the  older  Gillespies,  I  want  to  add  a  few  comments, 
particularly  about  Aunt  Julia.  She  was  a  wonderful  woman.  She  came 
to  live  with  us  when  Mother,  overwhelmed  with  five  successive  preg¬ 
nancies  in  seven  years  (one  child  was  still-born)  called  out  for  help.  Aunt 
Jule  had  been  quite  a  successful  teacher  (My  father  went  to  school  to  her 
in  the  Little  Red  School)  and  must  have  been  reluctant  to  give  it  up,  but 
as  she  was  used  to  considering  the  orphan  Nina  as  partially  her  responsi¬ 
bility,  she  heeded  the  call,  and  from  that  time  until  her  death  she  made 
her  home  with  us. 

There  wasn't  anything  Aunt  Jule  couldn't  do  with  her  hands  -  or 
her  head,  either.  She  could  drive  a  nail  as  well  as  any  man,  and  saw 
a  board  too.  It  was  at  her  hands  that  we  learned  to  sew.  She  it  was 
who  made  us  take  out  the  crooked  stitches  and  insisted  on  our  using  a 
thimble,  and  gave  us  each  a  little  silver  one  with  our  initials  on  them. 

She  could  knit  and  crochet  and  do  elaborate  embroidery  stitches.  Or 
she  could  tailor  a  coat  or  upholster  a  chair.  When  Esther  and  I  were 
little  she  made  darling  velveteen  coats  and  bonnets  for  us,  mine  a  bright 
navy  and  Esther's  brown,  both  of  the  bonnets  faced  with  shirred  pink 
chiffon.  During  our  teens  she  came  home  from  New  York  one  time  with 
two  pieces  of  a  herring-bone  weave,  one  blue,  one  green,  which  she 
converted  into  long-coated  suits  for  us.  She  even  brought  along  a  blonde 
felt  hat  with  a  blue  facing  that  exactly  matched  the  blue  suit,  which  I 
claimed  and  trimmed  with  a  big  bushy  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  all  fastened 
on  with  pins.  Imagine  my  consternation  when  one  afternoon  standing 
in  front  of  the  high  school  dressed  as  I  thought  to  the  nines,  I  felt  a 
gust  of  wind  reduce  my  "bow"  to  one  great  long  loop.  I  should  have 
known  better  after  all  Aunt  Jule's  teaching.  An  additional  touch  to 
these  costumes  was  matching  green  and  blue  kid  gloves  -  Aunt  Jule 
always  thought  of  everything.  I  felt  particularly  elegant  in  mine  and 
was  desolated  when  a  run  of  thievery  in  the  girls'  locker  room  deprived 
me  of  them. 

Another  time,  when  the  family  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Aunt 
Jule  sold  her  feather  bed  for  ten  dollars  and  bought  Esther  and  me  each 
a  coat.  They  were  plain  little  gray  tweed  tailored  ones,  and  I'm  sure 
most  appropriate  for  us,  for  Aunt  Jule's  taste  was  unerring.  But  Esther 
and  I  hated  them.  We  were  eleven  and  twelve  then  and  beginning  to 
feel  very  feminine,  no  doubt. 

Milton  was  no  less  favored.  I  remember  the  little  kilts  and  velvet 
jackets  that  were  then  in  style  for  small  boys,  topped  with  big  white 
ruffled  collars,  all  made  by  her  clever  hands.  She  certainly  loved  us 
chi  Idren. 
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Since  two  of  our  birthdays  were  in  January,  she  had  her  mother's 
garnet  earrings  broken  up  and  made  into  pins.  There  was  one  for  each 
of  us,  including  our  cousin  Sara  Merritt  (no  relation  to  Aunt  Jule,  but 
that  didn't  matter),  and  a  stickpin  for  Milton.  Every  Christmas  for  six 
years  she  gave  us  each  (Milton  too)  a  silver  spoon.  I  used  to  wish  she'd 
give  us  a  doll  or  a  book,  but  now  I  feel  differently.  Dolls  came  from 
Santa  Claus  by  way  of  Aunt  Jule.  She  not  only  made  all  the  tiny  coats 
and  dresses  for  "Elsie"  and  "May"  and  whole  outfits  for  the  baby  dolls, 
but  whenever  a  doll  head  was  broken  or  a  new  wig  needed,  she  was 
the  one  who  provided  them.  She  contrived  a  gorgeous  mane  and  tail 
for  the  rocking-horse  Jennie  out  of  some  blonde  silky  rug  fringe.  I  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Her  teaching  experience  was  a  wonderful  source  of  help  for  us. 
Although  she  had  taught  only  in  one-room  schools,  in  those  days  the 
little  red  school  taught  many  things  besides  the  three  R's.  She  was  a 
whiz  at  history  and  math.  Often  when  we  were  stumped  by  some  arith¬ 
metic  or  algebra  problem,  she'd  send  us  off  to  bed  and  in  the  morning 
show  us  how  it  was  done  (never  gave  us  the  answers).  She  it  was  who 
when  we  lived  in  Philadelphia,  took  us  to  all  the  national  shrines  and 
the  museums,  and  it  seems  to  me  she  took  us  to  our  first  movie,  a  travel- 
log  of  Yellowstone  Park  given  at  Drexel  Institute  at  52nd  St. 

/  lU\Ae> 

Aunt  Jule  was  the  original  owner  of  the  Jmle  blue  toy  teaset, 
a  present  to  her  on  her  fourth  birthday  ( 1 85 1 ) •  There  were  once  four 
or  maybe  six  cups,  but  open-handed  Aunt  Julia  gave  away  all  but  one 
"To  bribe  sick  children  to  take  their  medicine"  (so  Mother  said). 

Of  course  with  two  women  in  the  household,  some  friction  was 
bound  to  occur.  Like  many  another  grandmother,  she  frequently  thought 
the  parents  were  too  strict  with  the  children  and  of  course  we  children 
played  one  against  the  other,  running  to  whichever  one  we  thought  would 
give  the  most  sympathy.  Despite  that,  we  all  loved  her  dearly  and  re¬ 
gretted  her  passing. 

Uncle  Frank  was  like  her  in  many  ways.  He  was  a  most  precise  man, 
which  made  him  one  of  Elgin's  best  jewel  setters.  When  he  was  touring 
New  England  with  Miss  Dow  and  her  brother  one  summer,  he  sent  us  a 
post  card  saying  "We  left  Crawford  Notch  at  approximately  8:23-1/2"! 

He  always  gave  us  presents  of  money  when  he  came  a-visiting  but  other¬ 
wise  found  no  way  of  getting  through  to  us,  though  I'm  sure  he  was  fond 
of  us.  Having  no  heirs  of  his  own,  he  was  disappointed  that  none  of  us 
children  named  any  of  our  offspring  after  him  -  nor  indeed  after  any  of 
the  Gillespies.  His  fine  precise  but  fussy  handwriting  always  prompted 
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me  to  lay  aside  his  letters  until  I  had  lots  of  time  to  figure  out  the  close- 
written  lines.  It  seems  Grandma  must  have  run  out  of  names  by  the  time 
she  bore  her  twelfth  child,  for  he  got  only  one.  He  decided  his  signature 
would  look  better  with  a  middle  initial  and  chose  the  letter  E  as  being 
the  most  effective,  signing  his  letters  home  "F.E.G."  Both  he  and  his 
sister  were  lovers  of  beautiful  things.  It's  regrettable  that  his  trunk  was 
rifled  of  some  of  the  prettiest  while  he  lay  in  the  Elgin  hospital  in  his 
terminal  illness. 

Great-Grandma  must  have  been  a  broad  woman.  The  old  black 
"Boston  rocker"  (Ithaca  house)  was  made  specially  for  her  -  she  was  too 
wide  to  sit  in  the  standard  size.  The  little  maple  rocker  was  also  hers 
and  sat  in  her  parlor.  She  was  the  original  owner  of  the  Chelsea  teaset 
and  inherited  the  mahogany  chest  and  inlaid  table  made  by  her  father-in- 
law,  William  Gillespie  I,  as  well  as  the  Sberaton  mirror  that  goes  with 
them. 


One  other  little  scrap  of  information  about  Great-Grandma  has 
come  down  to  us.  According  to  Aunt  Jule,  Grandma  remembered  the 
excessively  cold  summer  of  1  816,  of  which  people  said,  "1816  and  freeze 
to  death".  It  was  so  cold  that  corn  didn't  ripen  in  Sullivan  County  at 
all,  there  was  frost  every  month  of  the  year,  and  in  August  it  snowed 
enough  to  cover  the  ground.  This  caused  considerable  suffering  and 
privation,  enough  to  make  quite  a  dent  on  the  mind  of  a  child  of  ten, 
Elvira's  age  that  year. 

In  re  Aunt  Mary's  character,  Alice  Tillotson  is  responsible  for  the 
story  that  Aunt  Mary  (her  grandmother)  was  "dead  set"  on  her  only  grand¬ 
son,  Robbie,  son  of  Howard.  She  had  no  use  for  Edith,  his  sister,  who 
resented  being  sent  home  while  Robbie  was  kept  to  dinner.  Alice  didn't 
say  what  her  attitude  toward  her,  the  youngest,  was. 

All  the  Gillespies  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Aunt  Jule 
and  her  cousin  Libby  of  Bethel  looked  enough  alike  to  be  twins.  Libby 
lived  in  a  snug  little  house  standing  on  three  acres  of  land  bought  by 
her  father.  Dr.  Alfred  in  1838  for  $133.95.  It  had  been  surveyed  by 
Solomon  Royce.  The  house  was  built  by  Libby's  grandfather,  William 
Gillespie  I,  and  was  occupied  successively  by  Dr.  Alfred,  Libby  and  by 
Libby's  nephew  Al,  son  of  her  brother  Cyrenus  ("Coe"  for  short).  Al 
too  had  "that  Gillespie  look". 

Alfred,  fourth  child  and  second  son  of  William  I,  entered  at  age 
21  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  graduated 
in  three  years  (1834)  and  practiced  in  Bethel  till  his  death  at  age  84 
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years  and  six  months. 

Another  cousin  of  Aunt  Julia's  was  Sarah  Irena  McIntyre,  daughter 
of  Milton  Gillespie,  Great-Grandpa's  youngest  brother.  Sarah's  daugh¬ 
ter  was  Katharine  Irena  Kerr,  a  chipper  little  old  lady  as  ever  lived. 

She  procured  for  me  several  old  letters  of  her  sister's  (Elizabeth  Tattam) 
that  shed  some  light  on  the  past.  Information  about  the  Judson  line  was 
very  generously  furnished  me  by  Burton  Judson  Lemon  of  Bethel.  He 
and  Kate  Kerr  had  a  common  great-grandfather,  Norman  Judson. 

The  last  Gillespie  who  properly  belongs  in  this  story  is  of  course 
Nina  Barney,  our  mother.  Since  she  herself  has  already  written  of  her 
early  life,  I  shall  only  sketch  it  briefly.  Born  June  29,  1872  in  New 
York  City,  she  grew  up,  as  I've  already  mentioned,  in  the  home  of  her 
Aunt  Mary  Tillotson.  She  went  to  school  to  the  Misses  Ferrie,  chief  of 
whom  was  Maggie,  her  life-long  friend.  After  that  she  attended  the 
Tannery  School  south  of  the  village,  where  Aunt  Jule  officiated,  and 
later  the  Red  Schoolhouse  where  Father  taught  for  one  "term"  earning 
money  to  pay  for  his  Cornell  education. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  herself  became  a  teacher  in  a  little  school 
south  of  Monticello.  This  must  have  been  a  pretty  rigourous  experience 
for  a  sixteen-year-old,  where  several  of  the  pupils  were  older  (and 
tougher)  than  the  teacher.  She  has  said  many  times  that  she  hated  it 
and  lived  only  for  the  weekends  that  she  could  get  away  to  go  home. 

By  this  time  Aunt  Mary  had  wheedled  some  funds  from  her  relatives  and 
with  what  Nina  had  been  able  to  save  from  her  meager  salary  she  was 
able  to  enter  New  Paltz.  She  graduated  in  '92,  taught  school  again,  I 
think  in  Saybrook,  L.  I.  On  September  27,  1893  she  married  her  former 
teacher,  Charles  Howard  Royce.  Her  wedding  dress  is  still  packed  away 
at  Ithaca. 

Mother  was  a  woman  of  both  intellectual  and  physical  vigor.  She 
believed  in  getting  up  early  and  making  the  most  of  the  daylight  hours, 
and  was  an  energetic  and  competent  house-keeper.  She  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted,  without  ever  expressing  herself  in  words  on  the  subject, 
that  her  offspring  would  measure  up  to  the  same  high  standards  that  she 
maintained,  and  that  we  would  all  attain  a  college  education.  During 
her  first  residence  in  Ithaca,  she  originated  the  Inlet  Valley  Wednesday 
Club  for  the  social  and  intellectual  stimulation  of  the  women  of  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  so  successful  (indeed,  it  endured  for  many  years) 
that  she  was  able  to  form  a  similar  club  when  we  moved  to  Waddington 
Farm  in  Wheeling.  She  was  an  ardent  worker  in  the  church  and  the 
W.C.T.U.,  and  was  every  whit  as  antagonistic  to  alcohol  as  her  forebears. 
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After  Father's  death  she  remodelled  the  old  brick  house  into  a 
tearoom,  herself  raising  the  frying  chickens  that  were  a  specialty  of  the 
house.  This  proved  to  be  not  remunerative  enough  for  all  the  work 
involved,  so  she  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  She  always  had  a  purpose 
behind  her  ventures.  She  started  the  tearoom  to  make  a  market  for  the 
young  roosters  and  she  went  into  a  real  estate  project  to  establish  a 
"local  community"  as  she  called  it.  First  she  had  a  well  drilled  in  the 
old  "horse  pasture",  then  built  a  house  beside  it.  This  she  soon  sold  and 
with  the  proceeds  built  another  and  another.  This  attracted  people  out 
to  buy  lots,  so  that  now  it's  quite  a  little  settlement.  She  capped  the 
project  by  building  for  herself  a  little  "old  age  house"  into  which  she 
moved,  leaving  the  brick  house  to  be  rented. 

When  Father  died  she  was  forty-eight  years  old  but  had  never 
learned  to  drive  a  car  because  of  always  having  one  or  another  child 
around.  She  had  Milton  to  teach  her,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew,  she 
had  taken  Miss  Dow  for  company  and  driven  all  the  way  to  Key  West 
and  back,  a  far  longer  trip  than  any  of  her  children  had  undertaken  up 
to  that  time. 

Politics  absorbed  her  till  her  death.  In  fact,  she  entered  her  two 
eldest  children  in  the  little  country  school  (at  Rhinecliff)  six  months 
before  they  were  due  to  go  because  having  a  child  in  school  gave  a 
woman  the  vote  in  school  meetings  and  by  this  means  she  could  help 
oust  the  long-time  incumbent.  Miss  Van  Steenburgh,  whose  methods 
she  considered  too  old-fashioned  for  her  offspring.  By  the  following 
fall  she  had  managed  to  install  a  Miss  Travis,  an  up-and-coming  young 
teacher  and  graduate  of  New  Paltz,  no  less,  her  own  Alma  Mater. 

Later  she  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Woman's  Club  where 
she  worked  hard  getting  people  out  to  vote,  etc.  A  clipping  says  that 
in  1934  she  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Ithaca  unit  of  the  Tompkins 
County  Republican  Women's  Club.  She  was  always  a  keen  observer 
and  critic  of  the  current  scene,  and  in  reading  matter  her  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  was  politics.  She  kept  an  alert  and  active  mind  to  the  end  of  her 
days.  She  died  November  17,  1 949 ^ 

This  completes  the  toll  of  all  the  generations  preceding  ours.. 
Although  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  any  but  the  main  lines  of  descent, 

I  feel  that  with  this  book  in  hand  any  of  our  near  or  far  cousins  can  start 
their  own  family  books.  This  has  been  for  me  a  splendid  way  to  get 
acquainted  with  our  ancestors  and  I  hope  you  all  find  the  same  pleasure 
in  knowing  them.  But  I  may  say  that  on  the  whole,  I'd  rather  read  a 
book  than  write  one. 

Mary  Gillespie  Royce  Patton 
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Appendix 


GENEALOGY  OF  MARY  VAN  RIPER 


Adrian  Post,  from  Holland  1653 

D.  FEB.  28,  1677 


Jurianse  Tomassen,  from  Denmark  1663  Adrian  Post  II 

M.  PRYNTJE  HARMON,  MAY  25,  1667 


Thomas  Tomassen  vanRipens  (r)  Adrian  Post  III  m.  Mary  Thomas 

MAY  3,  1706 
JAN.  4,  1789 

Johnathan  vanRiper - married - Catharine  Post 


Catharine  Tinia  Betsy  Mary  m.  (l)Jacob  Morris  Anna  Adrian  Uriah 

(2)William  Gillespie  I 


0)  (2) 

[ - 1 - 1 - 

Six  Morrises  William  II  Catharine  P 

Sylvester  1802-83  1804-84 

1788-1815  m. 

Jacob  Elvira  Hurd 

1790-1872 
John 

1792-1875 

Peter 

1794-1875 


(Feb.  4,  1802) 


Elisabeth  H.  Alfred  Ann  Milton 

vR. 

1806-09  1808-93  1810-1811- 

(N.  Y.  City)  1843  1900? 


Maria 

1795-1880 

Phebe 

1799-1881 
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CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE  I 

William  Gillespie  I,  b.  Oct.  24,  1778,  d.  May  28,  1849 

m.  Feb.  4,  1802 

Mary  Van  Riper  Morris,  b.  Nov.  2,  1768,  d.  Nov.  5,  1849 
Chi  Idren: 

William  Jr.,  b.  Nov.  26,  1802 

Catharine  P.,  b.  Aug.  10,  1804,  m.  Wm.  Whittlesey,  7  ch. 
Elizabeth  H.,  b.  Feb.  1,  1806,  d.  July  4,  1809,  N.  Y. 
Alfred,  b.  Sept.  27,  1808,  60  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  * 

Ann  VanRiper,  b.  Apr.  21,  1810,  m.  Barhyte,  d. 

Apr.  15,  1844 

Milton,  b.  Aug.  18,  1811,  112  Wash.  St.,  N.  Y.  City* 

m.  Irena  Judson,  5  children,  d.  Feb.  7, 

1900 


*  Says  so  in  his  obituary 


GILLESPIE  GRAVES 
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PARMELIA  JUDSON'S  GENEALOGY* 


William  Judson  m.  (1)  Grace - ?  (2)  Elizabeth  Wilmot 


1592-1659 


d.  1659 


d.  1682 


Lt.  Joseph  Judson  m.  Sarah  Porter  of  Windsor,  Conn. 
1619-1694 

John  Judson  m.  (1)  Elizabeth  Chapman  (2)  Hannah  Orion 
1647-1709  (3)  Mary  Orion 


Johnathan  Judson  m.  Mary  Mitchell 
1684-1727 


- 1 

Isaac  Judson 
1700-1789 


Capt.  Elnathan  Judson  m.  Rebecca  Minor  Capt.  James  Judson 


1712-1796 


Thaddeus  Judson  m.  Ada  Camp 
1739-1831 

Parmelia  Judson  m.  Solomon  Hurd 
1773-1849 


1728-1807 


Nehemiah  Judson 
1755-1847 


Norman  Judson 
1779-1861 


Elvira  m.  Wm.  Gillespie 
1806^1 887 


”71  #  1 - 1 - 

William  m.  Maria  Irena 

m. 

Mi  I  ton 
Gi  I  lespie 


I 

Hannah 

m. 

John  Scott 
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COLLATERAL  LINES 


Hannah  Judson  m.  John  Scott 
Jennie  Irene  Scott  m.  T.M.  Lemon 
Burton  J.  Lemon 


Irena  J.  m.  Milton  Gillespie 

1814 

Sarah  Irena  G.  m.  McIntyre 

1813-1881 

Katharine  Irena  m.  George  H. 


1866-1959 

("Kate  Kerr") 


Kerr 


Ethel  Maine 


Jessie  Pelton 


Eleanor  Irena 

m. 

Havecost 


Va.  Ethel  Daniel  Kathleen 

m. 

Wm.  J.  Stanton 


Donald  m.  Isabelle 
de  Lisle 


Daniel  Barbara  Allyn 
Preston  Ann 


Joan  Jean  John  J.  Robt.  Lewis 
Irena  Eleanor 


*  THIS  TABLE  FURNISHED  ME  BY  MR.  BURTON  J.  LEMON  OF  BETHEL,  N„ Y„ 
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* 


TWELVE  CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE  II 

William  Gillespie  II,  b.  Nov.  26,  1802,  d.  Sept.  13,  1883 
Elvira  Hurd,  b.  Mar.  18,  1806,  d.  Apr.  15,  1887 

Married  Nov.  10,  1825 

Chi  Idren: 

(1)  William  James,  b.  July  8,  1827,  m.  Catharine  Craig. 

(2)  Fanny  Ann,  Jan.  18,  1830,  d.  Mar.  27,  1830,  "a.  4  mo., 

9  da." 

(3)  Alfred  Milton,  Apr.  10,  1831,  Dec.  18,  1844,  "a.  13yrs., 

8  mo . ,  9  da .  " 

(4)  Mary,  July  8,  1833,  Mar.  11,  1892,  m.  R.  L.  Tillotson 

Jan.  3,  1850,  one  child,  Howard. 

(5)  Barnett  Camp,  June  27,  1835,  July  26,  1849  (Milwaukee) 

(6)  Parmelia  Hurd,  Jul.  19,  1837,  Oct.  26,  1897,  m.  Geo.  W. 

Barney  Oct.  14,  1867,  two  children.  Flora,  May  7, 

1869,  Nina,  June  29,  1872 

(7)  John  Morris,  May  10,  1839,  June  1900 

(8)  Catharine,  May  18,  1841,  July  9,  1849  (Milwaukee) 

(9)  Archibald  Campbell  Niven,  Sept.  2,  1843,  Aug.  1849, 

"a.  5  yrs.  11  mo."  (Buffalo) 

(10)  Jane  Thompson,  Sept.  9,  1845,  July  20,  1849  (Milwaukee) 

(11)  Julia  deWitt,  Sept.  9,  1847,  Feb.  26,  1916 

(12)  Frank,  Oct.  20,  1851,  Oct.  1926,  Elgin,  III. 
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Milwaukee  Feby  17th,  1849 


Respected  Father 

Yours  of  the  6th  December  I  rec'd  on  the  22nd  ult  and  at  the 
same  time  I  rec'd  one  from  Alfred  dated  the  7th.  Likewise  one  from 
him  dated  on  the  19th  and  one  from  A.  C.  Niven  dated  30th  and  one 
from  W.  McCullough  date  25  Jany.  All  of  which  I  will  answer  soon. 
Your  letter  was  extremely  acceptable  as  we  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
Bethel  after  leaving  Buffalo  untill  it  came  to  hand.  And  as  you  must 
know  that  all  news  from  there  however  uninteresting  to  you  is  of  interest 
to  us.  And  must  be  for  some  time  to  come.  I  would  have  answered 
your  letter  before  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  untill  I  had  established 
myself  in  business.  I  am  in  the  Grocery  and  Provision  business  and  I 
think  my  prospects  are  tolerable  fair.  I  could  not  find  anything  to  do 
here  (that  I  was  willing  to  do)  during  the  winter.  I  some  expected  to 
purchase  wheat  on  commission  but  was  disappointed,  and  finally  I 
bought  out  E.  Hathaway  who  is  going  to  start  for  California  tomorrow. 
He  had  a  good  sett  of  customers  and  I  think  I  will  retain  their  custom. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  business  done  here  in  the  winter  season  but  it 
is  all  in  the  flour  and  wheat  line.  That,  together  with  the  supplies  for 
the  City  in  Wood,  Hay,  Butter,  Potatoes  etcetc  makes  an  amount  of 
business  and  a  throng  in  the  streets  beyond  what  I  can  describe  to  you. 
The  forwarding  houses  are  all  full  (of)  Wheat  and  Flour  and  they  are 
building  temporary  Sheds  to  hold  the  balance.  And  still  it  is  pouring 
in.  There  is  in  store  here  probably  at  this  time  near  400,000  bushels 
Wheat  and  some  60,000  Barrels  Flour.  William  is  working  for  Dousman 
and  Wells,  who  have  about  85,000  bu.  Wheat  and  10,000  Bbls  Flour 
in  store.  A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  he  has  weighed,  as  that  has 
been  his  principal  business. 

This  has  been  an  uncommon  winter  for  Wisconsin,  the  snow  fell 
about  the  20th  December  and  there  has  been  uninterrupted  good  sleigh¬ 
ing  ever  since,  and  some  extreme  cold  weather  as  severe  as  any  I  ever 
experienced  -  the  like  has  never  been  known  here  before.  The  winters 
here  are  generally  mild  and  with  little  or  no  snow.  Mary  -  Barnett  - 
Parmelia  -  John  -  Catharine  and  Archibald  have  all  been  at  school  this 
winter  and  have  just  finished  their  first  quarter.  They  went  to  a  private 
school  kept  by  a  Professor  Buck  and  a  Mr.  Cooledge.  They  have  a 
large  school  and  a  cabinet  of  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Curiosities 
attached.  They  commence  the  second  quarter  on  Monday.  Mary  has 
a  prospect  of  getting  a  situation  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  school  after 
finishing  her  next  quarter.  We  have  been  tolerably  well  this  winter 
except  Colds.  Parmelia  is  somewhat  unwell  today  she  together  with 
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several  other  scholars  was  Electrosed  yesterday  by  Professor  Buck  -  it 
appears  to  have  caused  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  and  numbness  of  the 
whole  system  -  and  last  night  she  had  one  of  those  Spasmodic  frights 
that  she  used  to  have  some  years  ago  -  indeed  she  is  quite  unwell.  I 
am  in  hopes  it  will  pass  off  without  anything  serious.  We  are  attend¬ 
ing  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  I. 
M.  Buchanan  he  is  an  excellent  preacher.  We  have  a  good  Sabbath 
school  and  Bible  Class  -  Mary  is  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  the  rest  of 
of  the  children  goes.  We  have  a  small  but  well  finished  house  and  but 
small  number  of  members  only  about  20,  but  a  prospect  of  an  increase. 
There  is  but  one  Presbytery  in  Wisconsin  (O.  School)  and  three  congre¬ 
gations  -  The  New  School  have  no  Presbytery  but  go  in  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists  in  managing  their  Church  matters.  I  reed  an  Instructor 
from  Philadelphia  (for  Feby)  the  last  I  had  before  was  Sept,  leaving  4 
not  reed  I  should  like  to  have  them  as  I  intend  to  get  them  bound. 

Our  best  respects  to  all  enquiring  friends.  Your  affectionate  son 

William  Gillespie  Jr. 

I  am  now  settled  and  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  oftener. 

Write  soon  will  you? 
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LETTER  FROM  AUNT  MARY  TO  UNCLE  FRANK 


Mongaup  Valley 
Jan.  31,  1891 


Dear  Frank: 

Your  letter  came  yesterday  telling  us  you  would  let  Neenie  have 
money  to  carry  her  through  the  term.  I  am  so  glad  now  that  she  is  sure 
of  it.  I  found  the  first  night  after  I  arrived  in  the  City  from  the  way 
Helen  talked  that  she  did  not  mean  to  let  Neenie  have  the  money  if 
she  could  possibly  get  clear  of  it.  I  know  very  well  she  has  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  and  some  losses  by  having  some  of  her  flats  vacant  but  she  ought 
to  have  considered  that  before  she  offered  and  promised  to  advance  the 
money.  Neenie  would  have  been  terribly  disappointed  if  she  could 
not  have  gone  a  year  as  she  expected  to.  She  has  studied  very  hard 
and  possibly  may  now  at  the  end  of  this  term  be  able  to  pass  up  some 
subjects  that  will  advance  her  so  much  towards  graduating  sooner  - 

three  years  is  the  required  time  to  graduate . I  can  say  that  Neenie 

is  a  smart  girl  with  the  few  advantages  she  has  had  and  is  a  favorite 
wherever  she  goes. 

We  all  had  worries  enough  over  her  losing  the  $8.00.  Strange 
she  never  missed  it  till  she  got  back  to  New  Paltz  and  such  a  letter  of 
distress  as  I  had  from  her  which  kept  me  awake  all  that  night  because 
I  had  no  money  to  send  her  to  make  up  her  loss.  My  means  nowadays 
are  so  limited  that  I  know  where  every  cent  has  to  go.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  I  have  a  nice  comfortable  home  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  away  from  that  old  house.  Howard  lives  there  now  ....  He  has 
nice  children.  Robbie  is  very  tall.  Edie  has  been  here  today  to  dinner. 
John  teases  her  but  she  is  pretty  ready  with  an  answer  for  him  every 
time.  The  baby  Alice  is  a  fine  child. 

I  would  have  written  you  last  night  but  was  too  tired  after  writ¬ 
ing  to  Neenie  and  Helen . I  was  glad  I  could  write  to  H.  and 

tell  her  not  to  give  herself  any  further  anxiety  about  letting  Neenie 
have  the  money,  she  would  be  supplied  by  you  as  she  needed  it  .... 

I  am  at  the  end  of  my  paper  so  will  close.  I  am  a  poor  hand  for  news, 
will  leave  that  for  John. 


Your  affectionate  sister 
Mary 
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COPY  OF  RECORD  PAGES  FROM  MILTON  GILLESPIE  BIBLE 
Births: 

Milton  Gillespie  Born  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday  August  18th 

1811 

Irena  Judson  Born  in  the  town  of  Bethel  NY  December  15th 

1 81 4  on  Thursday 

Bethuel  Gillespie  born  September  27th  1836  on  Tuesday 
Sarah  Irena  Gillespie  born  Wednesday  January  3rd  1838 
Mary  Catharine  Gillespie  born  Tuesday  October  31  "  1843 
Priscilla  Ann  Gillespie  born  Sunday  October  25"  1846 
Mason  McJimsey  Gillespie  born  Saturday  December  1"  1  855 

Deaths: 

Mary  Gillespie  My  Grand  Mother  on  Wednesday  June  6"  1827 

aged  83  years. 

Sarah  Judson  My  wife  Mother  Tuesday  June  2"  1835  aged  50  yrs 
Mary  Gillespie  My  Mother  Thursday  November  5th  1840  aged  72 
William  Gillespie  My  Father  Monday  May  28"  1849  aged  70  years 

7  mo. 

Norman  Judson  my  wife  father  Thursday  Aug  15"  1861  aged  82 
Irena  Gillespie  my  wife  Saturday  July  3d  1875  aged  60  6  mos  18  d 
Milton  Gillespie  Our  Father  Wednesday  Feb  7"  1900  aged  88  years 

5  months  and  20  days 

Bethuel  Gillespie  our  son  died  Saturday  January  21  "  1837 

aged  16  weeks 

Mary  Catharine  Gillespie  our  daughter  Saturday  Feb  8"  1868 

in  the  25  year  of  her  age 

Sarah  Irena  McIntyre  my  daughter  Thursday  June  16  1881 

in  the  44  year  of  her  age 

Marriages: 

Milton  Gillespie  to  Irena  Judson  by  Rev  James  Adams  Oct  21  1835 
Our  Daughter  Sarah  Irena  to  Wm.  McIntyre  by  Rev.  Alex  Adair 

Dec  24  1 863 

My  son  Mason  to  Jennie  M.  Voorhees  Oct  31  1883  by 

Rev.  Robt.  A.  Blackford 
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COPY  OF  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE  ITS  FAMILY  BIBLE  RECORDS 
Marriages: 

1802  February  4  was  married  William  Gillespie  to  Mary  Morris 
17  was  married  Solomon  Hurd  to  Parmelia  Judson 

1824  December  8th  was  married  William  Whittlesey  to  my  sister 

Catharine  P.  Gillespie 

1825  November  10  was  married  William  Gillespie  Junior  to 

Elvira  Hurd  by  the  Rev.  John  Boyd  of  Monticello 
On  Thursday  Jan.  3  1 880  was  married  Robert  L.  Tillotson  to 

Mary  Gillespie 

On  Monday  October  14th  George  W.  Barney  to  Parmelia  Gillespie 
On  Wednesday  Sep  27"  1893  Charles  H.  Royce  to  Nina  Barney 
Oct.  21,  1919  Mary  Gillespie  Royce  to  Maynard  Leon  Patton 
Oct.  6,  1922  Esther  Tibbitts  Royce  to  Richard  Austin  Waite 
Jan.  31,  1926  Milton  Pettis  Royce  to  Ruth  Stratton  Van  Kirk 
Jan.  8,  1927  Elizabeth  Hurd  Royce  to  Edward  Hargrave  Pattison 


Births: 

William  Gillespie  24th  Oct  1778 
Mary  Vanriper  2nd  Nov  1768 
William  Gillespie  Jr  26th  Nov  1802 
Catharine  P.  Gillespie  10th  Aug  1804 
Elizabeth  H.  Gillespie  1st  Feby  1806 
Alfred  Gillespie  27th  Sept  1808 
Ann  V  R  Gillespie  21st  Aprile  1810 
Milton  Gillespie  18th  Augt  1811 


Solomon  Hurd  15th  Sept  1769 
Parmelia  Judson  14th  Feby.  1773 
Sophia  Hurd  Thaddeus  Hurd 
Parna  Hurd  Adah  Hurd 
Elvira  Hurd  18th  March  1806 
Fanny  Hurd  24th  June  1808 
William  Hurd  4th  March  1811 


Mary  Gillespie  my 
Grandmother  was 
born  22nd  December 
in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1745 


William  James  Gillespie  was  born  July  8th  1827 
Fanny  Ann  Gillespie  was  born  January  18th  1830 
Alfred  Milton  Gillespie  was  born  Aprile  10th  1831 
Mary  Gillespie  was  born  July  8th  1833 
Barnett  Camp  Gillespie  was  born  June  27th  1835 
Parmelia  Gillespie  was  born  July  19th  1837 
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Births:  (cont.) 

John  Morris  Gillespie  was  born  May  10th  1839 
Catharine  Gillespie  born  May  18th  1841 
Archibald  C  N  Gillespie  born  September  8th  1843 
Jane  Thompson  Gillespie  born  September  8th  1845 
Julia  DeWitt  Gillespie  born  September  9th  1847 


Frank  Gillespie  was  born  October  20th  1851 
Flora  Barney  born  May  14th  1869 
Nina  Barney  born  June  29  1872 


Born  to  Nina  Barney  and  Charles  Howard  Royce 

Mary  Gillespie  Jan  26  1895 

Esther  Tibbitts  Feb  20  1896 

Milton  Pettis  Jul  24  1898 

Elizabeth  Hurd  Jan  11  1900 


Born  to  Mary  Royce  and  Maynard  L.  Patton 
Charles  Royce  Oct  3,  1921 
Elinor  Flax  Feb.  12,  1925 
John  Maynard  Sept  29,  1927 


Born  to  Esther  Royce  and  Richard  A.  Waite 
David  Richardson  Dec.  12,  1927 
Richard  Royce  (adopted)  Oct.  3,  1930 


Born  to  Milton  Royce  and  Ruth  S.  Van  Kirk 
Mary  William  Apr  1 1 ,  1832 
Charles  Edwin  Feb.  26,  1939 
Ellen  Victoria  May  20,  1943 


Born  to  Elizabeth  Royce  and  Edw.  H.  Pattison 

Nina  Sakier  Jan  15,  1928 

Olivia  Gardner  Apr  28,  1929 

John  Royce  May  22,  1930 

Edward  Worthington  Apr  29,  1932 
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Deaths: 

Elizabeth  H.  Gillespie 
Died  1809  July  24th 
buried  in  N.  York 

Mary  Gillespie  my  Grand¬ 
mother  Died  1827  June  6 
Buried  at  White  Lake 

Mary  V.  R  Gillespie  my 
Mother  Died  November 
5th  1840. aged  72  yrs  and 

3  days 

Ann  V.  R  Barhyte  my  sister 
Died  Aprile  15th  1844 

William  Gillespie  my  Father 
Died  May  28th  1849  Aged 
70  Years  7  months  and 

4  days 


William  Gillespie  Died 
September  13th  1883  Aged 
80  years  10  months  7  days 

Elvira  Hurd  wife  of  William 
Gillespie  died  April  15th 
1887 


Fa  nnie  Ann  Gillespie  Died 
1830  May  27th  at  4  o'clock 
A.M.  aged  4  mo  9  days 

Alfred  Milton  Gillespie  Died 
December  1 8th  1  844  aged 
13  Years  8  months  &  8  days 

Catharine  Gillespie  Died 
July  9th  1849  aged  8  years 

I  month  21  days 

Jane  T.  Gillespie  Died 

July  20th  1849  aged  3  Years 
10  months  and  12  days 

Barnett  Camp  Gillespie  Died 
July  20th  1849  Aged  14 
Years  and  29  days 

Archibald  C  N  Gillespie  Died 
August  1 849  aged  5  years 

I I  months 


Mary  Tillotson  died  March  11th 
1892 
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John  M.  Gillespie  died 
June  16,  1900 


Flora  Barney  died  July  1896 

Parmelia  Barney  died  October 
26th  1897 


Appendix 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Solomon  Hurd's  Sisters: 

Solomon  Hurd  (m.  Parmelia  Judson) 

Mollie  (m.  Biers) 

Olivia  (m.  Fantine) 

Louise  (m.  Pond) 

Anna 

Half  Sisters: 

Lucy  Edwards  (m.  Mitchell) 

Eunice  Edwards  (m.  Camp) 

Solomon  Hurd's  Children: 

Sophia  (  m.  Jos.  Peck,  five  children,  one  was  Dr.  Peck  of  Trumansburg) 
"Parna"  (m.  Sam.  Barclay,  two  children) 

Thaddeus  (m.  Emily  Sherwood,  four  children) 

Ada 

Elvira  (m.  Wm.  Gillespie  II,  twelve  children) 

Fanny  Ann  (m.  Roosevelt  Sherwood,  five  children,  one  was 

Dr.  Rosetta  Sherwood,  missionary  to  Korea) 

William  (m.  Maria  Judson,  two  children,  one  was  Thaddeus  at 

White  Lake,  m.  Belle  Holmes,  parents  of 
Fanny,  Belle,  William  and  four  others) 

Parmelia  Judson 's  Brothers  and  Sisters: 

Hannah  (m.  James  Judson,  no  relation) 

Esther 

Elihu 

Elnathan 

Noah 

Thaddeus 

Parmelia  (m.  Solomon  Hurd) 

In  the  Old  Bethel  Cemetery 
Milton  Royce  and  Esther  Tibbets 

Obadiah  Tibbets  and  Margaret  DeKay  (Esther's  parents) 

William  Gillespie  and  Mary  vanRiper 

Solomon  Hurd  and  Parmelia  Judson  (Elvira  Hurd's  parents) 

Mary  Bannerman  Brown  Gillespie  (William  Gillespie's  mother) 
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